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George Meredith is reported to have said of Henry James’ 
book on America: ‘James writes about America Revisited but 
what it really comes to is a tour of Henry James’ inside’, Now 
I have rebelled for a number of years against being invited to 
follow the peristaltic processes of Henry James’ mind, and I am 
not vain enough to suppose that anybody is interested in the 
workings of my mental digestion. In fact, I may fail as Jean 
Paul’s Dr. Katzenberger failed when he undertook to lend a 
charm to the most repulsive secretions of the human interior. 
But rd GidspvOov: and I hope I shall be pardoned 
for recounting some of my experiences, or, to borrow a phrase 
from M. Anatole France, some of the ‘ Adventures of a Soul 
Among Masterpieces’. If there has been any life in my com- 
mentaries on the authors whom I have edited, it is due to the 
fact that I have attacked them first as if they had never been 
edited before and have tried to exclude reminiscences of previous 
exegeses. True, there is no novelty in this process. Almost 
every editor makes the same claim, which it is well nigh impos- 
sible to substantiate in case of an author with whom one is more 
or less familiar. But there must be such a state as that of the 
demi-vierge or the word would not have been coined, and I am 
going to record a recent experience of mine with the Seventh 


Nemean of Pindar. 


' This paper was written early last year and has been kept back by the tide 
of more important communications. But sumguamne reponam? 
9 
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The newly discovered fragments of Pindar have thrown some 
rays of light on the Seventh Nemean, which I have called some- 
where the touchstone of Pindaric interpretation. It is an ode 
from which commentator after commentator has retired baffled ; 
baffled even when they have worn a smile of triumph (A. J. P. 
XXVI 359). Wilamowitz himself, a daring soul and not easily 
discouraged,—é péyas 8¢ xivdvvos ob dora apBdver,—once 
wrote touching this ode: Vihil perspicio nisi nihil admodum esse 
perspectum. But in 1908 he returned to the charge and as a 
preparation for the proper understanding of this new interpreta- 
tion, undaunted by many a heavy fall, I undertook some months 
ago a fresh study of the poem, first ridding my mind as far as 
possible of all previous notions, native and acquired, and in fact 
treating the ode as if I had never read it before. I durst not 
follow my own advice given so confidently years ago and make 
my first approach by the metres. In those far-off days I should 
have called the metres lilting and the lilting odes are as a rule 
harder (I. E. )xiii). But those were the days when I believed 
in a system which seemed to satisfy the conditions of rhythm, of 
quantity (A. J. P. XIII 385) and of syntax (A. J. P. IV 158)— 
the halcyon days when I said to myself in the foolishness of my 
heart: A threefold cord is not quickly broken, when I amused 
myself with correlating quicker movement, lighter vowel and 
livelier tense (cf. A. J. P. XXIX 242). Now that this threefold 
cord is worn to a frazzle, I find myself in Lobeck’s plight when 
he said of comparative grammar: ‘I am too old to weave 
myself over again’, too old to make a rug of a favorite bit of 
tapestry. But perhaps I may still hope against hope that one 
may be allowed to recognize longs and shorts and to note that 
the shorts are in excess, considerable excess as compared with 
the equable measures of the Third Olympian—once called dac- 
tylo-epitrites. According to Professor Miller’s count, the shorts 
in the strophe of Nemea 7 are to the longs as 65:57. In the 
strophe of Olympia 3 there are 53 longs to 34 shorts. In the 
epode of N. 7 there are 42 shorts and 26 longs. In the epode of 
O. 3 the longs are to the shorts as 50: 34. Call the measure 
what you choose, the great proportion of shorts means trouble. 
It may not come at first, but it will not fail to come and it is as 
well to prepare for it. 

The name Sogenes deserves a moment's thought. There are 
names that echo significantly through whole odes. Witness the 


| 
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Iamid of O. 6. Sogenes might suggest some glorification of the 
victor’s birth, and his father’s name, Thearion, some punning 
allusion to the favour of God. With the echo-theorists all things 
are possible and the zocosa imago of a pun is more than welcome 
(A.J. P. X11 96). Ceapiov would suggest Geapeoros. It is hard for 
Pindar with his aristocratic creed to keep Blood and God out of 
his odes. Indeed, I have called his earliest poem an arrange- 
ment in God and Blood (I. E. xxxiii), much to the disgust of 
the superior critics, who have not learned to sympathize with the 
masculine side of the Theban poet (A. J. P. XIV 501). 

Still more important is the fact that the victor is an Aiginetan. 
‘One-fourth of the epinikia have for their heroes residents of 
that famous island which Pindar loved with all the love of 
kindred (I. E. xix)’ and where he can hardly have escaped the 
entanglements of family quarrels. ‘Pindar’, as I have said, 
under O. 8, ‘ knew Aigina well and the universal of the Aiginetan 
odes is so pegged in the knotty entrails of the particular that it 
is hard to set it free’, and I do not presume to fancy that I 
am the man to disengage the Ariel of the Seventh Nemean; and 
yet it may be allowed to apply one’s ear to the cloven pine and 
listen to the plaint of the imprisoned spirit, especially as the 
imprisoned spirit is Pindar, no paid peripatetic puffer such as 
some unsympathetic souls have made him out to be, but a singer 
proud of his office, proud of his mission and of his lineage, peer of 
princes, one whose artistic soul rebels against the intimation that 
he belongs to the guild of mercenary minstrels. It is hard for 
such a spirit to bear any faultfinding whatever. Our modern 
princes of art have been known to slash to pieces a portrait that 
did not give satisfaction. But the poem once set afloat cannot 
be recalled. It can at best be convoyed. It would be strange if 
so sensitive a poet should not have had some trouble in Aigina, 
simply because Aigina and he knew each other so well. 

The next point in the title is the game. The game might 
yield something in advance. The odes are arranged somewhat 
according to the character of the games. Those who served the 
gods with their purse (dardyg) have the precedence over those 
who served them with their person (évm). See I. E. xxiii. 
Tout comme chez nous. The horses come first and what we 
should cali the athletes proper follow. Every commentator of 
Pindar remarks on the propensity of the poet to fit his imagery 
to the kind of contest, but something is to be said about the tone. 
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The boy-poems are Greek in their admiration of beauty. There 
is a certain savagery about the wrestler-poems such as O. 8 and 
P. 8. See my note on O. 8, 69. Only one other pentathletic 
achievement is celebrated and that inthe Thirteenth Olympian. 
The victory of the rodoxeiny, dicxov, dxovra, 
must have furnished an embarrassment of riches for an allusive 
poet ; and I have commented on the admired disorder of the 
Corinthian wares of O. 13. 

The next point to be considered in advance is the articulation 
of the triads, for this is a triadic poem. There are five triads. 
The first is what might be called a staccato triad, each member 
forming an independent stanza. The second and third are each 
welded wholes. Strophe and antistrophe of the fourth form a 
unit. The fourth epode makes a ‘fish-joint’ with the fifth triad. 
The importance of this linkage has been especially ernphasized 
in my edition of the Olympians and Pythians, and a number of 
the distributions there given have been silently followed or 
independently worked out by Professor J. B. Bury in his edition 
of the Nemeans (A. J. P. XI 528). In this ode the arrangement 
leads one to suspect a certain perplexity in the mind of the poet, 
a suspicion which becomes confirmed as one compares the 
normal distribution with the one which obtains in this Seventh 
Nemean. Five triads are generally distributed thus; one, intro- 
duction, three, myth; one, conclusion, with due allowance for 
overlapping (I. E.lvi). Asa rule, the recurs to the theme 
of the mpoxémov and, as a modern piece of music commonly ends 
with the chord with which it begins, so the Pindaric ode repeats at 
the close the motif of the beginning. So here too Pindar begins 
with the victor Sogenes and comes back to the victor Sogenes, 
almost as a matter of obligation. But the poet cannot shake off 
the Neoptolemos of the myth, which haunts him as if it were an 
unwelcome theme; and the conviction grows on the reader that 
it is an unwelcome theme. The second triad is well under way 
before the myth appears. It seems to be dragged in unwillingly. 
It scampers off prematurely. It recurs mischievously. Nothing 
seems to be clearer than that we have to do with a ‘ corvée’, a 
‘verfluchte Schuldigkeit’. The poet, one divines, is vailing his 
proud stomach. He has given offence to some one, to some 
party, shall we say, among the Aiginetans, and he does not wish 
to offend the Aiginetans. Those who take a mercantile view of 
_ Pindar might say that he had received from Aigina his earliest 
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and richest commissions. To cite Pindar himself, the Muse had 
become greedy of gain and wrought for pay and the dancing 
singer plastered her face with silver coins as the dancers do still 
in the East (I. 2, 7). Comp. A.J. P. XXX 358. There is in 
this poem as elsewhere a protest against the domination of pelf. 
The poet may be paid; he cannot be hired. He gives more than 
he receives. No ‘ maschi fatti, parole femmine’ for Pindar. The 
note of N. 4, 6: épypdrav xpondrepoy Biorever is echoed in v. 
84 and in this Seventh Nemean Pindar magnifies his office in 
words which we recognize in Horace’s ‘urgentur ignotique 
longa | nocte, carent quia vate sacro’, rai peydAat yap dAxal | oxdrov 
Seduevaz. Pindar extols his art, recognizes its 
power, and, clothed with that power, like his master Apollo 
evdéwr ody drrera. But his master’s son Asklepios was not proof 
against gain. "AAAG xépda xal copia dédera, as we read in the 
Third Pythian ; and cogia in Pindar is often ‘ poetic art’ and the 
gopoi are poets. But he tells us: codoi péAXovra rpiraioy dvepor| 

Zuabov odd’ ind xépdee BrdBer* | dgveds menypds re Oavarov mépas dpa 
véovrae A day of reckoning is tocome. Death is the doom of 
rich and poor. As he protests against hoarding ,—ovx épapat rodvv 
év peydpw mAovrov Karaxpuwats éxew (N. 1, 31),—so he protests against 
unrighteous gain acquired by falsehood. But all poets are not 
of this spirit ; and the great exemplar that comes up to Pindar’s 
mind is Homer. A young scholar, Hermann Schultz by name, 
has written a dissertation, praised by Schroeder, entitled “de 
Pindaricae Dictionis Colore Epico”; but the epic diction was 
common property and Pindar did not bow the knee to Homer. 
Nay, whenever he can, he sides with homely Hesiod against the 
too fascinating singer (A. J. XX VII 484). The ddvem)s “Opunpos 
was not a favorite with Pindar. No aristocrat was he like the 
Aigeid poet but an hijo de sus obras, for that is what MeAnovyeris 
would have been to the Theban singer, if he ever heard the word, 
which is more than doubtful. The popular etymology of an- 
tiquity was utterly indifferent to the phonetic conditions that 
bother us moderns, and he who despises popular etymology fails 
to understand the people. cad» pédov tells us what cxdpodoy 
meant to the Greek. 

Homer, then, was one of those who were guilty of dedadarpévor 
Wevdect and so Pindar scouts Homer’s narrative of the 
experience of the Much-enduring. Odysseus was the precursor 
and the pattern of the adventurous Ionians, to whom Pindar as 
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a prophet of Dorism could never have kindled and Aigina was 
a Aapis vaoos (Cf. N. 3,3; A.J. P. XXIX 122). The glamour of 
poetic falsehood is not to be denied nor the seductions of cun- 
ningly devised fables; and the mention of Odysseus suggests 
Aias. He that is for Odysseus in the ‘Om)a» «picts is against Aias. 
Cf. N. 8, 27, the only other place in Pindar where Odysseus is 
mentioned. The chorus of Aias’ mariners in Sophokles comes 
back to the memory: roovade Adyous Yibipovs | els Sra 
macw *Odveceis, | cai opddpa No wonder that this 
champion of the Aiakidai exclaims: rupddv 3 eyes | 
dvdpav 6 meioros. O miseras hominum mentes. O pectora caeca, 
cries a poet, in some respects not unakin to Pindar. Next to 
Achilles was Aias, Aiakidai both and so sib to Aigina. But 
there is something more than kinship in these Aiakidai. Both 
Achilles and Aias stand for a proud independence as did Aigina. 
True, Herakles is Doric but Herakles is national as well. He is 
Panhellenic. But the Aiakidai are, let us say, champions of 
State-Rights. They were the Virginians, the Carolinians of the 
Old South. And so we come at last to another Aiakid, to 
Achilles’ son Neoptolemos—an unlovely figure at best, despite 
the wacay adnbeinv of that arch-flatterer Odysseus in 
the Néxua. Sophokles has shown him to us before his heart was 
hardened, but nothing that we read of him afterwards commends 
him to our affection, this brutal Red Prince. But as the con- 
queror of Troy he held high rank among the Aiakidai, and his 
name must not be taken in vain. The approach is cautious, the 
text in one place a snarl. Great was Achilles, great was Aias, 
but as a common fate overtakes rich and poor, so the wave of 
Hades is no respecter of person, the man of high repute, the 
man of none. The heroisasthe poet. What keeps the memory 
green is the perpetual tribute enhanced by the sanction of a 
god—the god—the Lord Apollo—the tribute of praise paid by 
those who resort to the navel of the wide-bosomed earth when 
they cry as they gather about the tomb of the hero who lies in 
Pythian soil: Behold the man that destroyed the city of Priam. 
Delphi appears as the Westminster Abbey of Greece. And 
then the story of Neoptolemos is told, told briefly. It was an 
end such as no poetry could ennoble, a Hophni and Phinehas 
brawl about sacrificial meats: xpedv mv paxyas 
paxaipg. Not but payaipg. One remembers payaipg 
xara péAn. And this was the end of the Red Prince, Pyrrhos. 
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‘Xerxes the great, Shared common fate’, says the New England 
Primer and Pindar the sublime can only say : 1é pépotpor dmédoxer. 
But his end was redeemed by his noble resting-place in a precinct 
of hoary eld—one who has seen Delphi can hardly translate 
d\oos ‘ grove’—side by side with the god’s house, and by the 
processions in honor of the hero of the Aiakid line. rid is after 
all surer than xAéos. Ninny’s tomb keeps Ninny’s fame alive. 
One remembers Batti veteris sacrum sepulcrum and takes a 
recess for Lesbia’s kisses. The poet has discharged his office. 
Three words will suffice. Are these merely the typical three? 
One remembers the rpia Srnoixépov (A. J. P. X 382). Itso happens 
that there are three stanzas and only three devoted to Neoptol- 
emos. At any rate the poet has done his devoir. Homer may 
lie, not he: od Weidis 6 pdprus Epypaow émorarei. He has nothing 
to take back about the fight mepi ray «pea» (Ar. Ran. 190) which 
Pyrrhos lost. He is no Stesichoros to say ov gor’ grupos Adyos 
obros. But for all that he is master of the art of turning the fair 
side outward, as he sings elsewhere (P. 3, 83). However, he is 
afraid of becoming wearisome by repeating the familiar story 
and in language that comes very close to the ddvemjs “Ounpos 
(Il. 13, 36), a reminiscence evoked by the mention of the poet, 
he turns from chewing the food of sweet fancies to chewing the 
food of bitter fancies. He praises the victor’s father, it is true, but 
he comes back to his own office, the office of the dd\odamis feivos of 
the First Nemean—v. 23—and brings streams of water to wash 
away the cxorewis Woyos, (A. J. P. XXX 233). There is evidently 
a tangle of personal relations, a quarrel somewhere out of which 
Pindar emerges triumphant, out of which he emerges to chal- 
lenge any criticism of his poem, any criticism of his undeniably 
bitter tone. And so he finishes the chiasm. It was Sogenes 
and the Aiakidai to begin with. The ending is the Aiakidai and 
Sogenes. And as is his wont, he enters into an alliance with the 
victor. The poet and Sogenes have much incommon. Both of 
them cling to Herakles, Pindar the Theban, Sogenes the Aigine- 
tan. There are the wonted prayers for the future happiness of 
the victor. But something rankles still. The ghost of Neoptol- 
emos will not down. Rest, perturbed spirit. I have not been 
unmannerly to the unmannerly hero. I will not go over the 
story again. Twice have I called Neoptolemos by name. To 
say the same thing three times and four times were weariness to 
the flesh, as tiresome as the meaningless babbling refrain one 
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hears among children to-day, ‘King Korinth was King Zeus’s 
son, King William was King James’s son’,’ a homely touch not 
uncharacteristic of the Aigeid, who like born aristocrats love to 
shock common people. An editor of Persius may be forgiven 
for recalling the coarsenesses of the Etruscan hodbereau. 

Nihil admodum perspectum except that the poet is in sore 
trouble. He is writhing in the toils. Perhaps we shall get more 
light by the kind of paraphrase commended by ancient example 
and Wilamowitz’s approval. I have resorted to it myself in 
some of the more difficult odes of Pindar. 


II. 


STROPHE I. Eleithyia is invoked, the Goddess of Birth. 

Joledeth is the Hebrew for Birth and she may have been a 
Jewess who changed her name after the fashion set forth.in Zang- 
will’s ‘Children of the Ghetto’. But the Greeks may have 
thought of ¢AnAvévia as one of Usener’s transparent, or if not 
transparent, translucent goddesses. She is a manner of “Qpa, 
the woman’s ‘hour’, as it is called in Scripture. If she is not, 
’tis a pity she is not a“Qpa. She would answer so well to make 
up the trinity, ’EA«iéua, Garda, “Qpa, for the “Opa are the daughters 
of Zeus and Themis, Themis who is a mdpedpos of Zeus (O. 8, 21: 
Ards feviov mdpedpos doxeiras O¢us) as Eleithyia is a mdpedpos 
of the deepbrooding Moirai. Ata later day Aixn takes the place of 
O¢us, and we read in Sophokles: Aixn givedpos Zyvis dpxaiots vdpos. 

Without thee, says the poet, there would have been no attain- 
ing to thy sister of resplendent limbs. 

How well the yia element sorts with Heba, how well too it sorts 
with the pentathlete and the wddy that winds up the memorial 
verse already cited: dicxov, dxovra, mddknv. Cf. O. 8, 68: év rérpaow 
ameOnxato yvioss | 


AITINHTHI TTAIAI TTENTAOAQI. 


Tp. a’. 
mai axovoov, “Hpac, yevéteipa dvev ob Sev 
ob ov evopdvav 
reav adeAged” éAdyouev “HBav. 
5 avarvéouev oby aravrtec 
elpyet 62 Cvyév Erepov Erepa, vv tiv 
kal 6 apera Kprdeic 10 


1 That is Virginia and Maryland children. The English variants are too 
numerous to discuss here. The Greek proverb has a literature of its own. 
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The sad prose ofit is: If we had ne’er been born, we should never 
have reached the age of gymnic contests wherein lies the crown 
of life. Sogenes had every right to rejoice in having been born. 

True, we draw our breath on different terms. The Moipa 
Babidpoves look to that. The yoke of Potmos is upon us, the 
yoke now easy, now far otherwise. 

We have met Potmos in that same Eighth Olympian before, 
an Aiginetan ode, where mérpor is Moipa (Vv. 

Eleithyia has seen to it that the son of Thearion has been 
picked out for prowess. There is light for him, not darkness, 
and he is sung to glory, this Sogenes among pentathletes. 

In this first strophe we have a little poem, complete in itself. 

AnT.I. In the first antistrophe the note deidera is taken up. 
Song? Nowonder. The city of the Aiakidai is full ofsong. Pindar 
is too courtly, if you like the word, to neglect the local Muse, 
and one recalls the Paean for the Keians (A.J. P. XXIX 123). 

The city is full of song, the city of the Aiakidai, who smite 
out martial music with the spear. One thinks of the ancient 
Korybantic dance and every reader renews his school-boy 
memories of the Anabasis (IV 5, 18): ras dowidas mpis ra 8épara 
éxpovoay. It is quite in the way of these Aiakidai to foster a soul 
that is acquainted with the spirit of contests; and if one attains 
in his derring-do, forthwith he casts a theme of honeyed song 
into the streams of the Muses, <as locks are offered to the under- 
gods. Cf. Jebb on Theophr. Char. 35.> The city of the Aiakidai 
trains and praises; for all the great deeds of prowess in the 
world are bound in darkness deep, if lacking hymns of praise. 
For achievement fair there is but one real mirror that we know, 
if by grace of memory with her shining coronet, <which sends 
its light forth into the future,> this prizer hath gained a guerdon 
for moil and toil in the resounding songs of heroic tales. 
Another little poem. Birth was the theme of the first. Song 


of the second. 


yap oixei dopixToT wv "Avr. a’. 
10 Aiaxidav+ churetpov aywvia Ovudv augérecv. 15 
ei 68 Tic Epdwv, aitiav 
poaiot évéBare+ ral yap 
oxérov Exovti deduevat 
15 ei Mvayootvac éxati 
evpyra Growva KAvraic éréwv Goidaic, 
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Ep. I. As the first antistrophe gets its cue from deidera, so the 
first epode gets its cue from do:dais. 

There are songs and songs, true songs and false, true mirrors 
and false. The truly wise—not codoi, falsely so-called, the pro- 
fessors of an art as an art (copia)—the truly wise are like sea- 
captains, and well they may be sea-captains, for to Pindar his 
song isa ship (I. E. xliii, N. 5, 2; cf. A. J. P. XVIII 493). They 
consider the wind, the third day’s wind. They do not risk song 
or vessel. They are not caught by gain. What shall a man 
profit, if he lose the truth, if he hold up a false mirror? 
I am not the man to sacrifice honor to transitory pelf. Poor 
and rich alike are bound to the goal of death. (Vado mori 
is always an appropriate reflection.) Success is not the test of 
merit. Odysseus is a model of success. Homer, the sweet- 
voiced poet, is counted as the supreme singer. I fancy that 
Odysseus’ high renown is due to Homer. 

The bitterness of the epode makes itself tasted. It is a protest 
against false standards, false judgments. Aias against Odysseus, 
Aiakid, if you choose, against Ionian, Pindar against Homer, the 
elect against the rabble, and this is the theme of the Second 
Strophe. 

STROPHE II. ’Tis on lies that is built the imposing structure 
of Odysseus’ fame, and it is on the wings of genius that he is 
borne aloft (how different a flight from that of P. 8,90). Skill 
in song misleads by fables. Alas! blind hearts are they—the 
great mass of mankind. Had it been given them to see the 
truth, then had not stalwart Aias, enraged by reason of arms, 


copot dé dveyov ’Er.a’, 2% 
Euadov, ovd’ Képder BAGBev- 
Ggvedc mevixypdc te Savarov wépac 
20 dua véovra, éyd dé 
Abyov 7) 
dca rov yevéod’ “Ounpov. 30 


Webdeoi ol morava <te> 

budog avdpav ek yap 35 
25 & rdv GAdVevav idéuev, ob Kev 

6 xaptepdc Alac dia gpevav 

Aevpov bv xpdriorov arep 

Mevéde dduaprta konica: Soaic 

Gv vavol mépevoar evdurvdov Zepiporo nourat 
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plunged through his vitals the sword that went smooth to its end, 
Aias, the most valiant in battle save Achilles of those who for the 
sake of restoring to fair-haired Menelaos his espoused sinner 
were conveyed on swift ships by the escorting breezes of Zephyr 
in straight course to the city of Ilus. 

The headway thus gained carries the poet into the antistrophe. 
The wind of poetry can no more be checked than the «iéimvoos 
Zepupos. 

Aias, an Aiakid, leads the way, as we have seen, to Achilles, 
also an Aiakid, and so akin to Aigina and here we have for the 
first and only time in Pindar mention of Menelaos. 

Of course, he is gav6és and the adjective consecrated by Homer 
carries us back to the ingenious Mr. Verrall (A. J. P. XIV 398) 
and the kinkyhaired Pelopidai. Menelaos must have harked 
back to his white ancestors, must have inherited his fair hair from 
Hippodameia. Hence his union with Helen, the only daughter 
that Zeus acknowledged, the daughter whom he begat under the 
name of Tyndareos, one of the divine synonyms set forth by 
Usener (A. J. P. XIX 343). Such is the light that genius sheds 
on the dim forms of hoar mythology. But this light must not 
lead us astray after Pindaric fashion and we return to the poet’s 
own musings. 

Ant. II. What matters it? (A\Aa—ydp.) The wave of 
Hades moves on its impartial way and falls on him that is 
famoused and him that is unfamoused alike. What after all our 
boast of poesy do the streams of the Muses avail against the wave 
of death? What after all is xAéos against ryud? Death comes, but 
tribute—for riud is tribute—goes on and on. Tribute of honor is 
the recurrent share (yiyvera:) of those whose fame God augments 

to luxuriance, dead though they be, fame that issues from the 
talk of the champions whoso have come to stand beside the great 
navel of the broad-bosomed earth. 

The genitive of the subject and the genitive of the object 
puzzled the ancient reader as it has puzzled the modern reader. 


30 mpdc"IAov GAAd yap Epyerac ‘Avr, B’. 
kip’ "Aida, adéxnrov bv kai dé yiverac 45 
dv Sede dBpdv Adyov reSvaxérwv 
rot rapa péyav dupardy evpuxdArov 
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Boaéov with Adyov would help the situation if we dared take roi as 
referring to the Aéyovres involved in Adyov. The sense demanded 
seems clear enough. Neoptolemos has a glorious sepulchre, has 
become a perpetual theme of talk, is a guardian spirit of the very 
place where he fell. He lies in Pythian soil, this sacker of the 
city of Priam, not this butcher of Priam, in which latter capacity 
one thinks of him first, just as there are two aspects of General 
Sherman’s march to the sea. How many sackers of Troy were 
there? “Aye 3) Bacided wrodimopé’ greeted Agamemnon on 
his return ; and rrodinopOos ’Odvaceis had his innings at the court of 
Alkinoos. But the final victory hinges on Neoptolemos, and he 
was the representative of the great Aiakid, who slew Hector and 
left the Danai to toil over the city of Priam. 

What sympathy could be excited Pindar excites. Neoptolemos 
failed to make Skyros, which doubtless he loved as Odysseus loved 
his rpnyeia ’I1éxn, but he and his men, carried out of their course, 
came to Ephyra(Corinth),and Corinth, who even then was stretch- 
ing her long arms out to the land where she was to work such mis- 
chief, sent him, doubtless as leader of a forlorn hope, to Molossia. 

Ep. II. And there he reigned, could reign, was destined to 
reign but a short time, an honour due to his high lineage. And 
thence he went to the shrine of the god, the same god that kept 
his name in honour, with choice offerings from the booty of Troy. 
Then came the end, almost an ignominious end, but the proud 
Aigeid, Pindar, starts not back from homely words, as Wilamo- 
witz reminded us long ago. Neoptolemos was stabbed to death 
in a quarrel about sacrificial meats, stabbed with a butcher’s knife 
or carving-knife, as Paley sympathetically renders the word 
paxaipa in the Olympian passage already cited (O. 1, 49). 

Stropue III. Sore grieved thereat were the Delphians whose 
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office it was to welcome guests, and Pindar doubtless contrasted 
his own welcome to the shrine, but Neoptolemos ‘dreed his 
weird’, as cheap writers have it. It was meet that one of the 
Aiakid kings should forever abide by the side of the walled 
house of the god and preside over the heroic processions with 
their many sacrifices. He who had been wronged was to admin- 
ister justice in that wherein he had been wronged and to stablish 
the fair fame of this tribunal. These few words, these three 
stanzas, will suffice. This witness is true, as it is true, Aigina, for 
all the deeds of thy sons and the sons of Zeus. 

We can imagine the dvamvoy of the poet as he has discharged 
his office and despatched his unattractive hero. There is evi- 
dently no delight in the myth. It is told as briefly as possible 
(rpia rea). It conveys a manner of apology to which the proud 
soul of Pindar hardly deigns to stoop. 

As the god touches not lies, so it is not necessary to lie about 
thy sons, Aigina and the sons of Zeus. 

AntT. III. The poet makes bold to say that there is no need 
to go afield for the 63d» xvpiay Aéywv, the high-road of stories, for 
their illustrious deeds of prowess. oixodev piéreve (N. 3, 31; cf. O. 
3,44). But no more of that. Surcease in everything is sweet. 
Surfeit is there in honey and the pleasant flowers of Aphrodite, 
and even if it were not so, life is not all sweetness. é» map’ éoddv 
aivdvo daiovras Bporois | dOdvara (P. 3, 81). We differ sadly 
in the gifts of nature, as he had already said (v. 5: dvamvéoper 3’ 
ody Gmavres émi iva), No man, says Pindar—with a backward 
glance at Neoptolemos and the mingled yarn of his life—can 
have absolute happiness. The poet cannot tell to whom Fate 
has accorded an abiding boon. 

Ep. III. But to Thearion (father of Sogenes) she gives the 
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nearest consummation of prosperity, the highest fortune that 
could be expected, for from him who greatly dared the choice of 
noble deeds Fate does not withhold the boon of insight. 

This combination of the excellences of mind and body Pindar 
is never weary of extolling. See N. 1, 28: gpy@ pév obevos, Bov- 
Aaiot 8¢ Gpnv and elsewhere. He loves to give these two great 
gifts, as it were, these two pillars of Herakles. But such a xatpis 
SABov never lacks detractors. A rare fate is that of the man that 
chances on doroi (O. 6, 7). Kaxoddyos modirat, | toxes re 
yap 8ABos od peiova POsvov (P. 11, 28). If championship is to come, 
it is to come from without, like the Boaééo: who visit the tomb of 
Neoptolemos. Pindar is such a champion, as he was in N. 1,a 
gcivos, but this time not an dddodamds feivos as in N. 1, though he 
professes the same office and xamvés has the same hateful function. 
xarrvés iS yéyos here as it was ydyos there, as the éoAoi there are the 
dyadoi here. The fame is a true fame, érarupoy a veritable 
fame, a fame that is a fame, an dpras by xdéos, a fame in sooth, to 
translate etymologically. This is a meed of tribute due to the 
good. 

STROPHE IV. Now comes an allusion to something that he 
had said at some other time about Neoptolemos, something at 
which an Achaean man who dwelt beyond the Ionian sea might 
be expected to take umbrage, some Molossian who had come on 
a pilgrimage to the place where the prince of his house lay, 
haply to see the xréava Tpwiabey ixpoOwioy. But such a one is not 
to blame the poet. The poet trusts in his proxeny. His eye is 
clear, his aim is true, like that of his master Apollo. All violence 
is dragged aside as something vile. One recalls the opening of 
the First Pythian and drigovra: Body Mtepidav diovra. But he had 
to fight for his hand. He has overcome, it is true. But there is 
still room, still need for prayer. May the time to come bring 
naught but goodwill. Scan my lay and trumpet it abroad 
(for dvepei cf. A.J. P. III 452 and Aischin. 3, 153) if I am guilty of 
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a false note and utter scandalous gossip. The poet cannot sup- 
press a tone of defiance. Let us go over this again. 

Offence was given at Delphi. Offence was taken at Delphi. 
We know now what the offence was. In a paean for the Del- 
phians Pindar had sung: dpocer d¢ beds" | ye<patd>v bs Iplapov | mpds 
épxeiov fvape é<rev> Oopdvra | edppor’ és olpov | émi yipas 
igéuev Biov (Paean VI 112). Now who had the best right to take 
umbrage at this? Some Molossian pilgrim standing nigh, an 
Achaean man dwelling beyond the Ionian Sea, who had come to 
pay his tribute to the mythic ancestor of the Epirote house. 
But such an one, says Pindar, with a familiar imperative future, 
is not to blame me. I am his proxenos and he knows or ought 
to know how to take me. Nor will any Thebans blame me. 
The children of my mother Theba are too well acquainted with 
my ways. The blame must come from Aigina itself, from a 
faction of the Aiginetans. Now, ‘the Aiginetan odes presume an 
intimacy which we cannot follow in detail’ (P. 8). True, but 
heart answereth to heart and life to life and nothing seems plainer 
to one who knows what people call provincial history than that 
the Aiginetans, an old aristocratic community, were a kittle folk. 
The praise had to be laid on with a trowel, as Disraeli said of the 
royal family. One who has lived as an alien or even watched 
the lives of aliens in an old Southern state will understand Pindar 
and the Aiginetans. ‘And of Zion it shall be said: This and 
that man was born there’. No matter what Pindar may have 
said or sung or done, he was not born there. To a certain clique 
in Aigina he was an outsider. The praise of the Aiginetan 
Aiakidai was a manner of servitude. Not an Aiginetan ode but 
mentions Aiakos or the Aiakidai ; O. 8, 30; P. 8, 23; N. 3, 28; 4, 11; 
5,8; 6,19; 7, 19 (here); 8, 13. I. 5, 20, 35; 8, 23, 55. Just 
so in certain spheres nowadays certain names always recur in the 
holidaisical speeches that correspond in a measure to the epini- 
kian odes; and just as old-fashioned people even now do not 
care to be told about the True George Washington, the True 
Thomas Jefferson, so Pindar’s Aiginetan critics did not wish to 
hear about the True Pyrrhos. And then it must be remembered 
that the Aiginetans were a mercantile people and doubtless 
mocking allusions were made to the tortoisebacks of the Aigi- 
netan coins, just as we refer sneeringly to the attractions of green- 
backs and yellowbacks for European songbirds. For all his 
haughty bearing, it was said, this Pindar is like the rest of the 
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wandering singers. Here in Aigina he cannot praise the island 
or the Aiakidai too highly (I. E. xix). In Delphi he extols the 
Delphic god at the expense of the Aiakid Neoptolemos. No 
wonder that when Pindar next essays an epinikian for an Aigi- 
netan his every nerve was aquiver at the whisperings and the 
fabrications of some Aiginetan Odysseus and his set. Of course, 
the critics will say, Pindar ought to have suppressed his person- 
ality in the interest of his art. But he is one of those whose 
personality for love or hate is stamped deep on all his work 
(1. E. xxvii), and I for one forgive him. 

ANTISTROPHE IV. From the critic Pindar turns to the victor 
Sogenes, with whom he identifies himself as is his wont, the eivos 
with the Euxenid. His swift tongue matches Sogenes’ swift 
javelin, neither of them has overstepped the line, both have come 
off victors from their wrestling bouts, both early in the day. 

How this was effected may be left to archaeological research or 
aetiological imagination. Victory in three of the five contests 
may have made the wrestling unnecessary. But that is a guess. 
We have much to learn about antique sport and perhaps coming 
millennia may be puzzled by such sentences as this: Sogenes 
‘saved’ the other boys, made them his meat, laid them out cold 
before breakfast (aidwn mpiv drip yviov éureceiv), without turning a 
hair (adxéva adiavror). 

Yes, he says, we have both overcome. It was a great strain, 
but the pleasure is all the greater. Yes, we have both had our 
troubles, you in the contest, I with my Aiginetan critics. You 
can give me my head now. I told my enemies to proclaim any 
false note of mine. Now it is my turn to shout. I have over- 
come as you have overcome. Forgive the defiant yell. After 
all Iam no rough customer at making deposit due,—a mercan- 
tile figure, which every Aiginetan would understand. For me to 
string garlands is a light task. Put that off for some lesser 
occasion. The Muse combines for thee, Sogenes, gold, which 
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needs no epithet, and white ivory and the lily flower <of coral> 
culled from the dew of the deep. 

EpropEe IV. Make mention of Zeus, O singer, and about the 
Nemean scene revolve the many-voiced cry, nor whirl it like 
javelin, like the discus, but to slow music. The king of the gods 
is one that must be proclaimed throughout this sacred soil with 
subdued voice. <The ddmedov recalls by contrast the ddmedor 
where the perturbed spirit of Neoptolemos rests>. We are to 
have soft music here, the voice of the bridal hymn for Aigina 
and Zeus (A. J. P. XXIX 122), and we return thanks for the new 
Paean, in which on ambrosial couch, dexéwv én’ duBpérav, Zeus 
begat Aiakos, Aiakos, a stadholder for his renowned fatherland, 
Aiakos, thy close friend and thy brother Herakies. 

STROPHE V. Herakles, as we have seen, gives the Panhellenic 
note. If man ever gets good of man, well might he say thata 
loving neighbor with eagerly attentive soul is to a neighbor a 
joy. If even a god would prize the boon, Sogenes must prize 
it in the case of one who has quelled giants, how much must he 
prize dwelling happily in the rich soil consecrated to divinity and 
making his father’s heart glad until it melts with joy. 

Ant. V. Since Sogenes has his abode in the sacred close 
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<which may be compared to the seat on the four-horse-chariot, 
with life and movement on both hands>. Blest one! (Mdxap, 
one thinks of Melkarth—-Herakles), ’tis meet for thee to persuade 
Hera’s lord and the maiden of the bright grey eye to favor 
Sogenes. 

We go back to the beginning. We go back to Hera, but for 
Heba we have Athena. Herakles in his dealings with Heba gets 
behind Hera’s back, though Hera, as mother of Eleithyia, is 
responsible for Herakles, and as mother of his wife Heba, she had 
a perpetual hold on her truant son-in-law. Athena has to be won 
over. She sympathizes with Heraasinthe Iliad. Zeus’ byblow 
is not so much to her mind as Odysseus, whose line goes back to 
Autolykos, byblow of Hermes; and all the Aias and Odysseus 
trouble comes back with a rush. It lies in thy right, Herakles, 
to grant to mortals deliverance from straits of difficult issue. 
Here again we have an allusion to the troubles of the Euxenids, 
the troubles of Aigina. Oh, if thou wouldst stablish for them a 
life of abiding strength. It is almost too much to hope. One is 
more familiar with the Bios éumedépoxd0s (O. 1,59). Oh, that thou 
wouldst bring them happily through many a winding bout with 
joyous youth and cheery old age and that children’s children 
might ever have the honour they have now and better after- 
wards. 

Ep. V. So much for Sogenes. And now a last word for the 
poet himself. But my heart will not say to itself that I have 
haled Neoptolemos to his doom with unmannerly words. How- 
ever, I defend myself no farther. I have said all that I have to 
say. Twice have I uttered his name. To say the same thing 
thrice and four times shows poverty of wit. ’Tis like the vain 
repetition in children’s games; King Pyrrhos was Achilles’ son, 
King Korinth was King Zeus’s son, King William was King 
James’s son, as children sing to this day in America—a sorry son 
as Neoptolemos was a sorry son. 

My outlines of the Olympians and Pythians are the resultant 
of repeated independent processes of synthetic interpretation 
and so I have gone over this ode repeatedly with a view to the 
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first adjustment in my mind. How much of all this is reminis- 
cence, how much coincidence, I do not care to inquire. A 
comparison with other commentators, which at one time I con- 
templated, would do away with what little value this impression- 
istic study may have. My object was to create an atmosphere. 
The atmosphere may be naught but ‘ Blauer Dunst’, but the 
queller is at hand. One recalls Aristarchos’s queer exegesis of 
N. 1, 24. A little water increases the volume of smoke. A flood 
quenches it. I am ready to be doused and proceed to set forth 
Wilamowitz’s interpretation, which I religiously refrained from 
reading until I had developed my own ‘ Blauer Dunst.’ 


III. 


Dissatisfied as lesser men have been with the modern inter- 
pretation of the Seventh Nemean, Wilamowitz has thrown them 
all aside from Hermann and Boeckh-Dissen down and has gone 
to work on the words of the poet.’ Some light on single points 
comes from thescholia. The discovery of the Paean to which the 
poem refers has not changed his exegesis, has only evoked the 
publication of it (A. J. P. XXIX 122). Hecopies the prooemium, 
the first strophe and antistrophe, and the eyes of an old-fashioned 
man are gladdened by the long lines. 

Then follows a paraphrase. This was the way of the old 
ypayparixoi, whom he has learned to prize more and more. 

Eleithyia, assessor of the Moirai, daughter of Hora, thou who 
causest children to be born (bringest children into the world) 
hearken. Through thee we come into life and attain thy sister 
Heba; only our lives are different as each one of us is bound to 
his especial fate. With thy help has Sogenes, son of Thearion, 
been victorious in the pentathlon and is now celebrated by a song. 
For he is from Aigina and in Aigina people are musical and take 
especial pleasure in gymnastic contests. He who is successful in 
deeds awakens poetry, without which even heroic achievement 
lies in darkness. For, as we all know, it is only by song that 
noble deeds find their mirror. Or thus briefly, ‘Sogenes, a mere 
child in years, has been victorious in the pentathlon. This is the 
reason why his people have serenaded him and I have furnished 
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the poem.’ That is the simple thought that Pindar has adorned 
with his art. The equivalence of heroic deed and poetic art is a 
favorite theme with Pindar. It is a manner of justification of his 
being a singer, not an athlete. This, Wilamowitz thinks, is the 
key to the Tenth Pythian. The mddks gidspodmos is an indication 
that the Aiginetans were equal to the musical delivery of his 
songs. He had drilled them before. There is nothing to indi- 
cate his presence. Eleithyia was a puzzle even to the ancients, 
and they cobbled up an explanation that there was a sanctuary 
of Eleithyia in Aigina, and even went so far as to fancy that this 
sanctuary was somehow connected with the family of Sogenes. 

This leads Wilamowitz to an illuminating discussion of the 
function of these so-called personifications. When the epinikians 
are sung in definite sanctuaries at definite festivals, the fact is 
announced and has its effect on the whole poem. But often there 
is no connection of the sort, and when the poem is sung in the 
house or before the house of the victor, it is eminently proper 
that the song of victory should be consecrated by the invocation 
of a heavenly person, purely ornamental, if need be. So Bak- 
chylides calls on Kleio (3), Phema (2. 10), the Charites (9). The 
invocation of the day of the month (7) on which prizes are 
bestowed seems to Wilamowitz rather far-fetched and only shows 
that the poet was bent on finding something new. <lIf so, it has 
lost its newness in the eyes of moderns.> So Pindar too invokes 
the Muse (N. 3); and the (O. 2), the xpvoéa 
ddpuyé (P. 1), Tyche (O. 12), Euphrosyne (N. 4), Hesychia (P. 8) 
show the wealth and freshness of the poet’s inventiveness. cia 
(1. 5) a parapleromatic figure (Fiillfigur) from Hesiod becomes 
in Pindar a glorious being full of light, intellectual as well as 
physical. The invocation of Hora (N. 8) is a problem which 
Wilamowitz discusses in a foot-note. The victor Deinis with his 
épa has kindled a fire in the poet’s veins and one hears a personal 
note in the words: drpocixray dfvrepa paviaa. Olympia, who 
is invoked in an Aiginetan ode (O. 8), does not refer to an 
imaginary sanctuary of Olympian Zeus or Aigina. Olympia 
remains the local nymph of Alpheios, and the reference is to the 
victory gained in her domain. 

We see then that Eleithyia is invoked simply because the 
victor is still a child and has not yet attained to Heba or to Hora, 
and is not yet ripe for such tributes as Pindar loves to bring to 
the victors when they are é@n8o and épaio, such as Asopichos 
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(O. 14), Thrasybulos (P. 6), Epharmostos (O. 9). In the white 
light of the intellect, Eleithyia is the daughter of Hora, because 
children come after marriage, sister of Heba because they ripen 
to puberty. Moderns talk about personification. It does not 
make any difference whether some of their so-called personifica- 
tions figure in this cult or that, such as Hora, Eros, Nike, 
Euphrosyne. To Pindar thatisallone. Eleithyia was a name he 
picked up from Hesiod and Homer <just as he picked up é¢pa from 
Hesiod and Homer>. It sounded grander than Kurotrophos 
or Genetyllis, <just as 8$pa was more aristocratic than iva I. E. 
cvi.> The name of Eleithyia is Prehellenic, is Karian. Her 
cult is spread over Crete and the islands; but it is not to be found 
in Pindar’s Boeotian home, and we have no reason to suppose 
that the Aiginetan women when their time came called on Lady 
Eleithyia. The name does not clearly fill the office as did the 
name of Euphrosyne, of Hesychia, but they are all persons and 
Wilamowitz protests against the use of ‘abstraction’ in con- 
nection with those living creatures (A. J. P. XVII 366). To the 
Greek anything that lives and moves is a person, is man or 
woman; and that is true of the poets everywhere. “ Hope” 
is a goddess to Goethe as to Pindar <as Hope is not to 
Campbell>. 

And so Wilamowitz goes on to show that Potmos, to whom 
Pindar turns, is another such force, even if he has not been pro- 
moted to the dignity of a capital letter, except when the title of 
avag is bestowed on him(N.4,92). Potmosisa speciality of Pindar 
<and even if editors have not made of him a person the potency 
of him now as he is blended with Moipa> (O. 8, 15), now as he 
becomes a double of Kastor (P. 5, 9) has not been overlooked. 
With the word sréry@ Pindar takes up another theme, says 
Wilamowitz.' In v. 54 we read 8 Brordy, 
Aaxdvres 6 rd, ra 3’ Here makes the difference, as 
does [crpos v. 6. In Uérpos Pindar and his.people still hear 
mimrew, in Adyeots Aayxdveww iN Moipa pépos. What lies in the 
becomes incorporated in the gvoua as a person (comp. I. E. xli). 
<May we not say the same of Eleithyia, Karian though she be? 
Popular etymology has as strong a hold as any other kind.> 

The theme announced and the well-known fact stated that the 
deed of the prizer, to use again Shakespeare’s word for athlete, 
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can only live when mirrored in the poet’s words, Pindar con- 
tinues: 

dé rptraioy dvepov 

éuabov ovd’ ind népder BAdBev. 

adveds menxpés te Oavdrov mapa 


veorrat. 


Wieseler’s conjecture mépas dua véovra, acclaimed by the editors as 
a palmaris emendatio, is not accepted by Wilamowitz, though he 
admits it to be “sinnreich”. For mapa as the end of the verse he 
compares O. 9, 17 <not exactly parallel>. The long syllable in 
gaya is the equivalent of two shorts, and vorvra is dissyllabic. 
Let us move on. 

Heroic deed mirrors itself in song alone and the co¢oi know 
the wind that is coming two days in advance and do not allow 
themselves to be misled by prospects of gain. All must die, rich 
and poor. I believe more is told of Odysseus than he really 
went through (mdéav = ca réGev), and that is due to Homer whose 
deceptive art has glorified him. gogia knows how to cheat, and 
the mass of mankind is blind. Else, if they had been capable of 
perceiving the truth, Aias had not been forced to take his life. 
But the wave of death comes over every one, high and low. 
d\Aa yép means ‘No more of that’, ‘Let us go back’. The 
sentence ‘All must die’, as the asyndeton shows, is not con- 
nected with the sentence about the weatherwise, who are not 
necessarily skippers. Farmers and shepherds as well as sailors 
have to watch the weather. <‘ He that observeth the wind shall 
not sow; and he that regardeth the clouds shall not reap’ (Eccl. 
II, 4) was said of the countrymen and when Persius spoke of the 
‘arator’ as ‘ Luciferi rudis’ he was not drawing on real life.> 
Of course cogoi means the weatherwise, but cogés in Pindar sug- 
gests the poet just spoken of, and the Pindaric scholar discerns 
the meaning of the figure. The cogds is the poet who is not 
misled by the advantage accruing from regard to the passing 
temper of the times, who knows that honour will be paid to 
truth. The thought, says Wilamowitz, though not expressed, 
leads up to the general sentiment that death awaits all and we 
naturally supply the necessary continuation. But posthumous 
glory is given by the poet alone. Another example of the 
power of copia comes up, but it is an example that shows how 
the poet can confer more glory than is deserved. A new reason 
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must be given and that reason must be found in the lack of judg- 
ment on the part of the public, and of this we have a specimen 
in the Aiginetan Aias <an Aiginetan because an Aiakid, though 
we are prone to think of him first as a Salaminian. N. 4, 48: 
Alas Sadapiv’ marpgay>, Aias who has been driven to his death 
by an unjust decision, as Pindar learned from the "Ikcas Mexpd. 

And here Wilamowitz warns us not to think of Odysseus as 
aopés in the Attic sense nor of the arts of oratory that he displays 
in the later dydves Aéyov. So he brushes away the Sophoklean 
figure of Odysseus, which I have just evoked in my analysis and 
evidently sides with Jebb in scouting my interpretation of Aoylous 
(P. 1, 9). ‘It is more than doubtful’, says Jebb, ‘whether 
there is any reference in Pindar to panegyric oratory and it 
seems certain that there is none to the art of rhetoric’. (Comp. 
A. J. P. XXVII 480). But I am not going into the discussion 
now, if ever, for I have never enjoyed debates at my best, and at 
this late day I bethink me of my favorite verse: cpixpa madrata 
gdpar’ ebvdfes porn which, when translated into the language of the 
ring means, ‘ A little tap puts aged carcasses to sleep’. 

You may blame Pindar, says Wilamowitz, or praise him for going 
back to the old thought after he has introduced a new one. But 
he has done it and the interpreter has only to submit and follow 
his lead. ‘The true poet is incorruptible’, he said, and then it 
occurred to him that a poet might debauch the opinion of 
posterity, and it became a matter of some moment to emphasize 
the lack of judgment on the part of the public; hence the impor- 
tance that an honest poet should espouse the cause of a dead 
hero. The expression is awkward <thanks to Wilamowitz’s 
insistence on dissociating dgveds menypés re from the preceding 
sentence>, but a sharp interpretation of the words, taken 
together with the inner feeling of the passage, leaves no doubt. 
Kowdy yap épxerat xré. back to wenypds re. iS 
one big parenthesis, full of significance to the hearer but awkward 
indeed. <For my part I must confess that I am still unable 
to see the monstrosity of connecting ddveds menypés re with xépde. 
I am still unable to see the difficulty of introducing such a 
commonplace as death which levels the famoused and the 
unfamoused. The transition is made by the natural reflection, 
What is aga against the wave of Hades? Odysseus is dead, 
Aias is dead, Fame is no fame.> All must die, and then follows 
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the snarl which Wilamowitz undertakes to straighten out. We 
are to read, it seems, 


ria yiverat 
dy Beds ab Adyor reOvaxdray 

Boa6s ov. mapa péyav evpuxddArov 
poAov xOovds év 8¢ daredas 

xeirat méduy Neorrdédepos mpabev. 


As for the text, até for aff cannot be considered an emenda- 
tion. The subjunctive is in the scholia, EI for HI as we all 
know. apa for the unmetrical and un-Pindaric rotydp is also due 
to the scholia. The MSS exhibit both pddov and pédrev. It is an 
uncertain passage. Our help must come from the connexion 
alone. The thought that all must die demands the complement, 
‘And honour is found by him to whom after death God grants 
the flowering of fair discourse that can set right the judgment of 
the feeble-minded crowd’. re@vaxérwy belongs to &» beyond a 
doubt. Boaééov, Hermann’s reading is supported by O. 1, r10: 
émixovpos 63d: Aéyov. The new sentence must bring about the 
transition to Neoptolemos but roydap is inadmissible and the 
relative roi is impossible because it cannot apply to an unimagin- 
able Boaééa. <which I have just imagined>. True, Neoptolemos 
did come to Delphi and Neoptolemos might be the subject, if we 
write pédrev, but the very ease of construction makes the thing 
suspicious. The fact that Delphi is indicated twice with a 
different circumlocution is a decided indication that the two 
verbs have different subjects and the position of NeomréAeyos mili- 
tates against its being the subject of uédkevx. To make short work 
of it, we must change roi into r@, really no change at all, and take 
uédov for the first person. For the transition compare I. 8, 6: 
alréouat. ‘Therefore as the bearer of the Adyos 
Bondés did I go to Delphi where Neoptolemos lies buried’. 
The story of Neoptolemos is told so as to maintain or 
restore the honor of the hero. For a good cause three 
words will be enough. I need spin my story no further. 
No liar is the witness for the deeds of thy son, Aigina. The 
honorable position of Neoptolemos in Delphi is the best proof 
of his worth and that of his race. The Aiakidai are glorified 
and so is Aigina. You see Pindar is speaking in Aigina. 
Opacd po elmeiv haevvais dperais xvpiav otxobev. Accord- 
ing to Wilamowitz the traditional reading makes no sense: ‘I 
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can maintain with confidence’ is parallel with ‘Three words are 
enough’. We want a reason for this bold assertion and the 
reason is given in the nominative. I make bold to say this. 
‘ Strahlende Tugenden haben von Hause aus eine xupia 630s Adyar’, 
xupia like xipsos (O. 6, 32). The corruption of the text, an 
antique corruption, rose from the false notion of an apposition 
with réde. It is impossible to say eimciv 638éy. One finds a way 
or seeks a way, one does not say away. <lIt is a bold assertion 
Pindar could not say this or that. If 
eimeiv Aéyous WaS uppermost in his mind, he might have been 
guilty of the blend eimeiy 63d» Adyar. And then think of the 
freedom of the appositional accusative, which would readily 
yield the sense that Wilamowitz desiderates without the change 
that he demands. The result of an action often gives the ground 
of the action. 4s xvpiay odcav would be the prose construction. > 

Thus, continues Wilamowitz, at the end of the Neoptolemos 
story we see Pindar return to the introduction of thesame. He 
had gone to Delphi with a Bon6ds Aéyos for Neoptolemos. If he 
tells the story over again, the former story cannot have been 
sufficient. So he emphasizes at the close his confidence in his 
case. The Delphic cult is the best witness for the dignity of 
Neoptolemos and the deeds of the Aiakidai show the way to 
their praise. 

Now he breaks off as before with ddAad ydép and a demand for 
variety, a common transition but somewhat more ornate than 
usual. We are to have something new. fiordy is to be taken 
not with Aaxdrvres but with duaddpopey and the sentence means: 
Our life differentiates itself according to our endowment 
(nachdem was wir mitbekommen). To gain perfect etdapovia 
is impossible. At best, I know of none to whom that was 
allotted. Thou, Thearion, hast had therein d\Bos (= eddatpovia) 
for thou hast had the initiative to the good (the honorable) 
and yet that does not impair thy insight (thou continuest to 
be sensible with all thy enterprising spirit). From me as a 
stranger all envy is remote (xaxoddyo 8¢ rodira). I will refresh 
thee, friend, with true praise; for an honest man that is 
the best reward. No exaggerated compliment, says Wilamo- 
witz <who has contrived throughout this paper to get at the 
prose of Pindar’s thought in a way that seems designed to 
expose the native poverty of the poet. One thinks of Thackeray 
and his picture of Louis XIV. Iam afraid that he sympathizes 
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with Schwartz more thoroughly than I cando. A.J. P. XXVII 
483>. This faint compliment and this emphasis of the poet’s 
goodwill are intended to throw light on his attitude towards 
Neoptolemos. The conclusion, however, will readily be drawn 
that Thearion was not quite satisfied with his Merpos and had not 
found universal recognition among his fellow citizens. He was 
not made for an athlete and Pindar had not anything especially 
to praise in him. 

After he had finished with Thearion, the poet speaks of him- 


self. The assuredly improbable case of the presence of an 


Epirote in the festal crowd is imagined by Pindar in order to 
claim the testimony of the fellow-countrymen of Neoptolemos 
that he has uttered no crooked word (kein schiefes Wort). 
Pindar, it seems, is a proxenos of the Molossians, an adopted 
citizen, as it were. They will not judge him otherwise than 
would the Thebans to whom he could confidently apply. At 
any rate, all must listen to his defence and then he will be 
acquitted. Doubtless, says Wilamowitz, Pindar had received 
many such “ decorations” from the various cities- he had cele- 
brated <and if the ancients had had button-holes, we might 
fancy him wearing at his button-hole the order of the Oak of 
Dodona, haply a ‘Rother Vogel mit dem Eichenlaub’, which 
the xaxodéyot wodira: Of my time pronounced ‘ Eigenlob’>. And 
now Pindar returns to the victor and says, Sogenes, I swear to 
thee that I have not advanced too far in throwing the spear so as 
not to be admitted to the wrestling, which, to be sure, saves one 
from blacks and blues (blaue Flecken). ddiavroy is not to be 
rendered ‘unwet’. It comes not from d&aivw but from aivew* 
xaraxénrovra mriccev. The boy had gone through all stages of the 
contest and doubtless relished the allusion to the blacks and 
blues. “I have not broken the rules of the games and forfeited 
admission to further competition. Like you I have borne all the 
burden and the pains of the further contest. 2 mévos jv, rd reprvdv 
mhéov medépyera. But, as Pindar is speaking of himself, and 
and mévo are figurative, we must change medépyerac into 
medépyoua : ‘ Yes, my dear young fellow, I too have had to fight 
and to endure, but now after the success all is forgotten. Let 
me have my way. To please the victor, to please you, I will 
gladly take it back if I have gone somewhat too far in my loud 
call’. What he is willing to take back he does not say, natur- 
ally the same thing that the Epirote might possibly have taken 
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amiss. ‘To plait wreaths is easy work that may be postponed. 

Anybody can do that for you, if you wish it. The Muse works in 

gold, ivory and white coral. The high art of the Muse, my art, 

does other than plait wreaths. It furnishes a complicated orna- 

ment in which the disparate is united’, No such ornament, to 

be sure, has been found, but Wilamowitz bids the archaeologists 

look out for it. Ofcourse, the ornament is the ode itself. Despite 

his halfway admitted faux pas the poet is not excluded from 

further appearances. He has had a fight for the supremacy, his 

manner must have been different from that of the ordinary 

epinikians, but he overcame. This we can see from Bakchylides. 

Before the Sicilian journey, when he made poems only for 

Aigina and Northern Greece, Pindar had not attained. But his 
style is fully formed in his earlier pieces, P. 10, 12, 6, and the 
figure for his assemblage of disparatenesses is not an unsuitable 
one. 

In contrast to the over-loud call that he has revoked, he de- 
clares that he wishes to sing a song in honour of Zeus, of Nemea 
—a song demanded by the Nemean victory, a song in an under- 
tone, a song also suggested by the place, for here in Aigina did 
Zeus beget the progenitors of the Aiakidai (A. J. P. XXIX 123). 

Then follows: pév matpa ‘Hpaxdéos, dé 
mporpnova (so after Bergk) feivoy ddepedy re. Pindar is bent on 
introducing Herakles, as he always is. ‘My city’ in Pindar’s 
mouth must mean Thebes (Amen! conclusum est contra Stud- 
niczkam. Cf. P. 5,77 where the poet says éuol rarépes). We must 
not change éyg into ég. Too flat. modiapyos is interpreted in the 
paraphrase as Bonds. It is a Boeotian word, and we find it again 
in Eur. Rhesos 381, in which Boeotisms are not lacking. When 
or how Aiakos came to the help of Thebes we do not know. 
There is so much that we do not know and can only divine. 
<A confusion of rodiapyos with modtapxns would explain BonOés.> 
Even among men a good neighbor is a joy, and if a god upholds 
such a relation, then will Sogenes, under thy protection, Hera- 
kles, making his father happy, dwell on the ancestral property : 
for to thee belong the two adjacent lots. Therefore pray to Zeus 
and Athena, who have stood by thee in thy life, and thou hast 
also strength enough in thyself to help thy fellow-beings in many 
things. Mayest thou then, Zeus, attend them, both father and 
son through youth and old age in all happiness and prosperity 
and maintain their children in like or yet higher honour. Every- 
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thing is calculated for the moment when the song is sung in the 
courtyard of Thearion, in full view of the Heraklean domain. 
“HBa and yipas recall the Eleithyia of the opening and the child is 
mentioned not as victor but as the hope of the father. 

To get the sense we must take dvéxyew as Bacrdfew, adfew, ripay 
and ¢6éAo as a practical future, which it has become in the later 
language. 

This gives us a ringing, hearty close. But then comes an 
appendix that grates on our modern feeling. <Pindar was evi- 
dently a high-strung member of the genus irritabile and his 
self-defence had set his nerves quivering. This is not the only 
passage in which he spoiled a proper ending by a personal out- 
burst. The puzzling close of the Second Pythian is a case in 
point and the Theban eagle screams too loud at the end of the 
Second Olympian.> 

‘Never will I grant’, he says, ‘that I have attacked Neoptole- 
mos with unfitting words; but to say the same thing twice and 
thrice produces the impression as of one at a loss for words, just 
as children feel toward paywvddxas Aids KépwOos. Here is the situa- 
tion. A wayfarer passes through a village. The children run 
after him and tease him. He drives them off with the curse— 
‘The devil fetch you’. The children keep at it. He repeats 
his curse, and the children notice his dwopia and see the devil 
turning into a dog that barks but does not bite. The gram- 
marians who interpret the proverb: émi rav én’ dmethovr- 
tev are perfectly right. The manuscripts have Acocxdpw6os like 
Avéoxovpo, but Wilamowitz attaches no importance to this varia- 
tion <and no explanation of Aids Képwbos is vouchsafed. If 
AtocxépivOos is “Hpaxdjs, as has been suggested, we can imagine 
the use of the god whose speciality was the cleaning of stables as 
figuring in the wayfarer’s curse. ‘Hol’ euch der Herakles’!> 
It appears then that Pindar set so much store by his self-defence 
that he added this appendix that spoils the close for us. But 
this illuminates the side-purpose for which he composed the 
epinikian. He has amply fulfilled his commission of congratu- 
lating Thearion on the success of his son but he takes quite as 
many words to justify himself for something that he had said about 
Neoptolemos, which had been construed by a Delphic somebody 
as disrespectful. True, Neoptolemos’s lineage connects him 
through his grandfather Peleus with Aigina, but he was not 
an Aiginetan hero. The man who took offence was an Epirote, 
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but Pindar seized the opportunity to defend himself. He knew as 
well as any one else that his poem was split in two by it, but his 
own renown as an honest poet was at stake, and he wanted to 
show that he had upheld the honour of the dead hero. 

The key is given by the newly discovered Paean, which Wila- 
mowitz proceeds to interpret. It is in this Paean that Pindar has 
told the story of Neoptolemos in a way that gave offence to the 
Epirote. In Nemea 7 he tells the whole story over again with 
significant changes. He does not say here what he said there 
that the god had sworn death to Neoptolemos for the sacrilegious 
murder of Priam. Pindar readjusts the tale and takes a lesson 
in the art which he mastered in later years: Biaa mivr’ éx odds 
épvcat. 

The difficulties are not all solved by Wilamowitz’s interpreta- 
tion, and I am not prepared to make an unconditional surrender, 
but the commentary abounds in those illuminating sidelights of 
which the great Hellenist is such a master. The clear-obscure 
of the poem becomes more fascinating than ever. As for the 
poet, Wilamowitz knows Pindar too well to admire him without 
reserve. The Seventh Nemean and the Paean, he says, do not 
contain much real poetry. It is only in the prooemium of the 
epinikian, only in the passage of the paean in which the fame of 
Aigina is sung that the true Pindaric style comes out. They are 
but youthful poems and ‘ Pindar’s schwerfliissige Natur ist erst 
allmahlich ihrer selbst Herr geworden’. But he was always an 
individual poet and hence the value of these documents to one 
who prizes more the laborious attempts to follow the develop- 
ment of an individual singer than the easy enjoyment of the 
grace of conventional poetry <who prefer in other words working 
at Pindar to being entertained by Bakchylides>. 


BAsIL L. GILDERSLEEVE. 


II.—THE FINAL MONOSYLLABLE IN LATIN 
PROSE AND POETRY. 


Most of the studies in verse-structure and verse-rhythm have 

made it their object to deduce exact laws. Apparent exceptions 

’ to a law are usually regarded as evidence of corruption of the 
text. It seems to be felt that little is gained by showing the 
norm or standard of the verse, unless all exceptions are elimi- 
nated. It is apparently forgotten that in modern verse the poet 
departs from the norm to embody an unusual thought or emotion 
and that the same principle will apply to ancient verse. It is 
therefore important to determine the norm of the verse in order 
to appreciate the effects which the poet expects to obtain by 
departing from the standard. We must be prepared to recog- 
nize the exception in the verse-rhythm. If our text rests on 

v good authority we should attempt to find the poet’s motive for 
the exceptional rhythm. Our first question should be whether 
this exceptional verse-rhythm is in harmony with the thought or 
feeling of the passage in which it occurs. 

Again writers on verse usually fix their attention on one kind 
of verse and draw their conclusions from too narrow premises. 
But the characteristics of all verse are more or less determined 
by the natural rhythm of the language, and the laws of this 
rhythm may be seen in the various kinds of verse and also in 
prose. Students of hexameter point out that there is the ten- 
dency in the development of this verse to avoid more and more 
monosyllabic endings, and many of them argue from this single 
fact that the poet avoids this form because in the sixth foot he 
desires harmony of accent and ictus. The objection to the 
argument put in this form is that Latin verse, in which the ictus 
falls on the final syllable, also avoids a monosyllabic ending. 
In the pentameter the regular iambic word-ending is explained 
as producing a smoother ending or as the best possible means 
for making a strong pause (Jour. Phil. 1898, p. 10). Prose 
shows a decided tendency to avoid the iambic ending. If the 
iambic word gives a smoother ending for the pentameter the 
reason still remains to be explained. It is claimed that in iambic 
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verse a lightly accented iambic word, like meom and “di, are 
preferred at the close of the verse because these words would 
have “no perceptible accent” (Lindsay: Captivi, p. 362), but 
would form a word-group with the preceding word and would 
be accented as such. Just as we find an increasing tendency in 
hexameter to avoid the final monosyllable, unless preceded by 
another monosyllable, this theory would lead us to expect this 
tendency to end the iambic line with a dissyllabic enclitic more 
marked in the later development of this verse, whereas the oppo- 
site is true of the iambics of Phaedrus and Seneca’s tragedies. 

Zielinski in his Clauselgesetz (Philologus Supplementband 
IX, p. 616, 657) under form I says that accented monosyllables 
are very rarely used, but that in the masculine clauses the 
accented monosyllable may be employed. He gives four exam- 
ples and states that others may be found. It is to be noted in 
passing that three of the four quoted are given by Lindsay 
(Capt., p. 358) as words often used as sentence-enclitics. Accord- 
ing to Zielinski’s theory we should expect to find the pentameter 
line ending with an ictus more frequently formed by an accented 
monosyllable than the hexameter which ends in a syllable with- 
out the ictus, but the reverse is true. 

I desire to show the usage of prose and of the most important 
classes of verse in regard to monosyllabic endings. This study 
will throw some added light, I trust, on the vexed question of 
the influence of accent on verse structure. 

Let us first consider the use of the monosyllable before a pause 
in prose and begin with the orations of Cicero. Zielinski (op. 
cit., p. 657) admits the importance of a study of final mono- 
syllables and he expresses regret that the subject did not occur 
to him till his work was too far advanced to include this topic. 
For the sake of brevity I have noted only the monosyllables 
occurring at the end of a sentence as indicated by a period, 
question-mark, or exclamation point. I do not include mono- 
syllabic forms of esse, nor monosyllables used alone, as guid, 
guts, etc. 

In Cicero’s orations including about 1600 pages (Mueller, edit. 
ster.) I have noted 152 final monosyllables, or a little under 1 in 
10 pages.' We cannot proceed far in examining these before we 


1 Doubtless some monosyllables in the thousands of pages examined have 
escaped my eye but the general results and averages will hardly be affected 
by the error. 
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realize that they are used almost exclusively in those passages 
which have a conversational tone. Marked characteristics of the 
conversational style are the short sentence, the question, and the 
frequent use of the personal pronoun. Examining the sentences 
in which the monosyllables occur in reference to these three 
relations we find the following results: of the 152 sentences 98 
are questions or exclamations. Considering the sentences in 
relation to their length we find that 65 of them consist of only 
two or three words each, while only 12 consist of two or more 
lines. Examining them in relation to the final monosyllable we 
find that 81 of these are pronouns and of these pronouns 49 are 
personal pronouns, especially me and #¢e. Such a pronoun 
stamps the sentence at once as conversational in style. 

Cicero’s usage in his orations is not the same for all periods. 
These final monosyllables average a little more than one in ten 
pages till we come to the Manilian Law in B. c. 66. In all the 
orations from this year to the Sulla oration in 62 the final mono- 
syllable almost disappears. The only cases in the orations of 63 
and 62 to the Pro Sulla are three cases, nescio guid, which may 
be considered a trisyllabic word, and two exclamatory phrases of 
two and three words each. In the third period from the time of 
the Sulla oration Cicero no longer uses the final monosyllable 
merely to introduce the more familiar style but he appears to 
desire to give it further justification by using it only when em- 
phatic. In this period the monosyllables are almost exclusively 
nouns and pronouns. In the first period the final monosyllable 
is used in a very conservative and unobtrusive way. In this 
period three fourths of the number are found in questions or 
exclamations ; in the third period about one half are in sentences 
of this form. In the first period more than one half are in sen- 
tences of not more than three words; in the third period about 
one fourth are found in such sentences. In the first period five 
only occur in sentences of more than two lines; in the third there 
are seventeen in such sentences. In the first period two thirds 
are preceded by another monosyllable, in the third one half are 
so preceded. In the first period five nouns occur and of these 
three are met with in the latter part of the period; in the third 
thirteen nouns occur. 

The monosyllabic verb is not an effective ending because it 
does not either suggest the conversational style, for the verb is 
in its normal place at the close of a periodic sentence and, for the 
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same reason, it does not receive emphasis from this position. In 
the first period there are seventeen monosyllabic verbs ; in the 
last period there are only six and of these wu/¢ occurs four times. 

In the Atticus letters, and these are especially conversational 
in tone, the percentage of monosyllables is about the same as in 
the orations. Here they are naturally not so much used for rhe- 
torical effect as to produce the tone of conversation. In the 
other letters of Cicero the percentage is not halfso high. The 
final monosyllables in the letters are not used with the same 
precision as in the orations. They do not occur so often in 
questions and the percentage of short sentences is not so great, 
nor is the emphasis on the monosyllables so marked. 

In the De Oratore, Brutus and Orator the final monosyllable 
is used about half as frequently as in the orations. In the three 
books of the De Officiis, which is less conversational in tone, we 
find but four final monosyllables. These are used for emphasis 
and two occur in questions. 

Turning to Livy (Weissenborn, Achte Auflage was used) we 
find the same general principles exemplified but with a some- 
what changed application. The final monosyllables do not occur 
half as frequently as in Cicero’s orations, only one in twenty-two 
pages. Less than one eighth are monosyllables in Cicero’s ora- 
tions; two thirds are nouns in Livy. While the average length 
of the sentences ending with a monosyllable in Livy is much 
shorter than the general average length of the sentence in this 
author, still this average is much longer than in the orations. 
That the monosyllabic ending is in Livy a characteristic of the 
conversational style is also shown by the fact that 27 of the 82 
cases occur in speeches, and especially in those parts which are 
conversational in tone. In Cicero as a whole about one half of 
the monosyllabic endings are preceded by another monosylla- 
ble, whereas in Livy only 11 such cases occur out of 82. In the 
orations two thirds of the cases are questions or exclamations, in 
Livy there are only three in this form. 

All of these differences between the usage of Cicero and Livy 
depend largely on the difference in their style, or in other words, 
on the difference between the oratorical and the historical style. 
Cicero uses the final monosyllable chiefly to give a lively, con- 
versational tone to his writing and secondarily to give emphasis ; 
Livy uses the monosyllable in the first place to give emphasis and 
secondarily to introduce the conversational tone. For example, 
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the final monosyllable is more prominent and emphatic when it is 
preceded by a monosyllabic word as in Livy than when preceded 
by a monosyllable as occurs in a majority of cases in Cicero. 
The two following endings of sentences may be taken as repre- 
senting the difference between these two types: 

Cic. Vat. 10... me ciuem in hac ciuitate nasci an te? 

Livy XXI, 54, 8. .. adflabat acrior frigoris uis. 

The lightness of the ending of the first example as compared 
with the weight and dignity of the second is in harmony with the 
general difference between the oratorical and the historical style 
(cf. Cic. Or. 212) and between the clause endings in Cicero and 
Livy (Zielinski, op. cit., p. 607). 

Now that we have established what is the general usage of 
artistic prose we shall only touch briefly on other prose writers. 

If we examine a technical work like Varro’s De Lingua La- 
tina (Spengel) we find a large percentage of monosyllabic end- 
ings. In this case 47 in the six books. These endings occur 
most frequently in the passages which are most technical. In 
Varro’s De Agricultura (Nisard) there are 26 in the three books. 
They are not used with the same precision in this author as in 
Cicero and Livy. As far as may be judged from Cato’s De Re 
Rustica and the fragments of early prose, the final monosyllable 
was sparingly used but not subject to the definite rules which 
prevailed later. 

Caesar and his imitators (Dinter) are most sparing in the use 
of these endings. There are 6 cases in all Caesar and three of 
these are the verb da¢. In Sallust there are six ; three occur in 
speeches and the other three are the verb fert. In Quintilian 
(Bonnell) there are 31 cases. Of these 29 are found in the first 
nine books. These occur in quotations or in technical passages 
with the one exception of ~on uult and this may be considered a 
dissyllabic word. In books X-XII which are more rhetorical in 
form only two cases occur, far (X 1, 77) and uwox (XI 3, 20), 
and both are used for emphasis. 

Curtius Rufus has a larger percentage than even Cicero in his 
orations and he employs the final monosyllable with a definite 
view to rhetorical effect. Ofthe 18 cases 11 are found in speeches, 
4 others occur in sentences of less than a line in length. Nepos 
has three cases and Suetonius three. In all Tacitus (Halm) 
there are but seven and these are all nouns. Even within the 
sentence the only monosyllable before a marked pause; i. e., 
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such as might be indicated by a semicolon, is as a rule a noun. 
Turning to Pliny’s Natural History (Detlefsen) we find in the 
first fifteen books 36 cases. These occur chiefly in technical 
passages and in short sentences. In the less technical parts of the 
work monosyllables are avoided. For example the chapters on 
the history of art in Jex-Blake and Seller’s work contain but one 
final monosyllable, efiam nunc, and this is often written as one 
word, 

It is interesting to note that in Pliny’s letters and panegyric 
(Keil) we have a return to Cicero’s method even in this minute 
particular. The percentage of cases is about the same as in 
Cicero. Nineteen of the 23 monosyllabic endings are pronouns 
and they occur chiefly in short sentences. 

Seneca has about the same percentage as Cicero’s orations. 
The monosyllables occur in short sentences and in questions. 
The emphatic pronoun occurs much less frequently than in 
Cicero, while the verb occurs much more frequently. The final 
monosyllable is used with less precision by Seneca than by any 
author after Cicero. 

In Petronius (Buecheler) there are eight cases and they are all 
found in the first half of the author. With one exception they 
occur in the lively conversations carried on at the table of Tri- 
malchio. The exception is zon uult which as we have already 
had occasion to remark, may be considered a dissyllable. 

In the first thirteen books of Augustine’s De Civitate (Dombart) 
there are twenty-two cases, but of these fourteen are in quota- 
tions and the remaining eight are used for emphasis or rhetorical 
effect. 

It has often been pointed out that the close of the line in | 
poetry is subject to laws similar to those which prevail at the end‘! 
of the sentence in prose. Judging from prose we should expect 
to find a relatively free use of monosyllabic endings in the drama. 
The writer of comedy might regard these endings from the point 
of view of their exceptional character and so employ them in the 
lyrical parts where exceptions most frequently occur or he might 
view them as characteristics of the conversational style and 
accordingly employ them in the dialogue metre. Plautus follows 
the first method and Terence the second, and both show a defi- 
nite purpose in their plan. Meyer (Beobachtung des Wort- 
accentes, p. 48) takes Plautus’ method as the standard and 
concludes that the usage of Terence is the result of accident and 
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that accordingly it will not reward investigation. In Plautus out 
of 334 cases only 59 occur in iambic senarius. If we exclude the 
pronouns and exclamatory words 98 cases remain and of these 
only 16 are found in the dialogue metre. Again of these 16 
cases 10' consist of monosyllabic forms of uo/o following the 
infinitive. Evidently the monosyllable in these cases is a sentence 
enclitic. The remaining 6’ cases are as follows: nunc and the 
Greek vai used as exclamatory words, dem, des, res, rem and these, 
if not sentence-enclitics, certainly have a relatively light accent. 
In Terence, omitting exclamatory words such as ah, oh, em, 
etc., more than half of the monosyllabic endings occur in iambic 
senarius. Eliminating the pronouns only 7 occur outside of the 
dialogue metre and these are all found in that metre which 
closely approaches the iambic senarius in tone, namely the iambic 
septinarius. Four of the 7 are found in sentences of not more 
than four words each. 

It is to be noted that the rhythm which results from the final 
monosyllable stands in a definite relation to the thought. This 
can be clearly seen in the case of those monosyllabic endings 
which are the most exceptional and hence the most emphatic. 
A monosyllable preceded by another monosyllable has not the 
same emphasis of a monosyllable preceded by a polysyllable, nor 
has a final monosyllable connected by elision with a preceding 
word closely connected in thought the emphasis of the mono- 

| syllable not so connected. The exceptional endings both in 
_ Plautus and Terence ‘occur in passages in which a slow and 
' emphatic delivery is evidently required. Take the four cases of 
- monosyllabic nouns in Plautus. These are preceded by poly- 
syllabic words. Three occur in soliloquies and the fourth ina 
moralizing passage. In each case the monosyllable or the 
phrase, of which it forms a part, is emphatic. 
| The kind of emphasis which a phrase receives from the final 
_monosyllable is similar to that which results from hiatus. In 
| both cases the final syllable of a phrase or of a word receives 
exceptional prominence. The final monosyllable and hiatus are 
‘both found in passages which require slow movement such 
‘as characterizes soliloquies of a deliberative nature (TAPA 
XXXVII, p. 192 ff.). 


1Cas. 853, Curc. 74, Mil. 82, Per. 681, Poen. 677, 687, 963, 1021, 1119, Trin. 


734- 
? Rud. §12, Pseud. 488, Trin. 158, Most. 1036, Rud. 172, Most. 20. 
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In the above enumeration I have not included conjunctions 
and prepositions occurring at the end of a line. Most editors 
of Terence have been inclined to reject all, or a majority of these 
cases although in most instances the reading with the mono- 
syllables is supported by all the MSS. Terence has suffered 
much at the hands of his critics. They have attempted to elimi- 
nate hiatus and these conjunctions and prepositions at the end of 
the line which produce run-on lines and thus give a larger 
sweep to the verse. They have failed also to appreciate his 
bold use of elision. After remodeling many of his most effective 
rhythms and shutting their eyes to many others they call his 
verse tame and monotonous. 

In Terence there are 21 lines ending with a preposition or 
conjunction and united by elision to the preceding word. I wish — 
to direct attention especially to the relation of the rhythm of | 
these lines to the thought. These endings occur as a rule in | 
passages in which a slow, deliberate and impressive utterance 
would be required. They are usually met with in connection 
with perplexity of mind when some trouble or difficulty arises 
and they are never found when rapidity of delivery would be 
natural, Eight occur in soliloquies of a contemplative character ; 
most of the others occur in sentences in which the speakers are 
deliberating on the future or reviewing the past. 

I shall not quote the articles which treat of these monosyllabic 
endings or the MS authority for the reading, as both are given 
by Vahlen (Abh. der k. preuss. Ak. d. Wiss., 1900, p. 1 ff.). I shall 
quote the readings of the more recent editions to show the 
uncertainty which still prevails in regard to the subject. 

We first consider the cases which occur in soliloquies. In the 
first soliloquy of the Adelphoe we have three examples. 

Ad. 35 

ego, quia non rediit filius, quae cogito, et 

quibus nunc sollicitor rebus! ne aut ille alserit 

aut uspiam ceciderit aut praefregerit 

aliquid. uah, quemquamne hominem in animo instituere aut 
parare, quod sit carius quam ipse est sibi! 

In 35 ef retained only by Dz-K.:' omitted by Um. Dz. FI. Tyr. 
Sp. Fab. Pl. 


1Um. = Umpfenbach. Dz.= Dziatzko. Dz-H. = Dziatzko-Hauler, Phor- 
mio, DzK = Dziatzko-Kauer, Adelphoe. Fl. = Fleckeisen. Tyr. = Tyrrell, 
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In 38 auf retained by Um. Tyr. Dz-K.: omitted Dz. FI. Sp. 
Fab. Pl. 

Ad. 55 nam qui mentiri aut fallere institerit patrem, aut 

audebit, tanto magis audebit ceteros. 

Dz-K. Tyr.: omit Um. Dz. Fl. Sp. Fab. Pl. 

The first of these exceptional rhythms occurs in the sentence 
in which Micio gives expression to his anxiety and fear for his 
adopted son ; the second occurs in the next sentence in which he 
dwells on his overwhelming affection for him. In the following 
lines Micio in a simple and unemotional way compares his mode 
of life with that of his brother. The short clauses correspond to 
the rapid narrative. In line 55 he lays down what seems to him 
a most important principle in the rearing of sons and we again 
have the rhythm under discussion. 

And. 629 

idnest uerum? immo id est genus hominum pessimum, in 
denegando modo quis pudor paulum adest. 

Um.: omit Dz. Fl. Tyr. Sp. Fair. 

Eun. 629 dum rus eo, coepi egomet mecum inter uias, 

ita ut fit, ubi quid in animost molestiae, 
aliam rem ex alia cogitare et ea omnia in 
peiorem partem. 

Um. Fab.: omit Dz. Fl. Tyr. 

The first lays down a general principle with regard to the evils 
of life and the wickedness of humanity ; the second is Phaedria’s 
soliloquy on the hardships of his own life and his tendency to 
make the worst of these. 

Eun. 926 nam ut mittam, quod ei amorem difficillimum et 

carissimum, a meretrice auara uirginem 
quam amabat, eam confeci sine molestia. 

Um. Fab. Sj., p. 51: bracketed Tyr.: omit Dz. FI. 

The rhythm emphasizes the amorem difficillimum et carissi- 
mum in contrast to the sine molestia, etc. 


Phor. 827 
sed ubi nam Getam inuenire possim, 


ut rogem quod tempus conueniundi patris me capere iubeat ? 

Bracketed Um.: w/ in next line Tyr.: omitted with next line 
Fl,: bracketed with next line Dz. Dz-H. El. 
Sp. = Spengel, Andria, Adelphoe. Fab. = Fabia, Eunuchus, Adelphoe. Fair. 
= Fairclough, Andria. El. = Elmer, Phormio. Pl.= Plessis, Ade/phoe. Sj. 
= Sjégren: De Particulis copulatiuis. 
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And. 226 
sed Mysis ab eaegreditur. at ego hinc mead forum, ut 
conueniam Pamphilum, ne de hac re pater inprudentem 

opprimat. 

Um. Sp. Sj., p. 811: bracketed Dz. Tyr.: omit Fl. Fair. 

The last two cases occur at the close of soliloquies in which the 
speaker is considering what he is to do next. 

Eun. 859 conseruam? uix me contineo, quin inuolem in 

capillum : monstrum, etiam ultro derisum aduenit. 

Fab.: next line Um.: monstro in capillum contrary to MSS 
Dz. Fl. Tyr. 

This is said aside and is of the nature of a soliloquy. The 
sentence is perhaps usually read rapidly, as if it were “I can’t 
restrain myself” ; but it should be read slowly, for that interpre- 
tation is in harmony with the thought of “ uix me contineo”’, and 
is also indicated by the rhythm. 

Closely allied to these passages in the soliloquies we have the 
following four sentences introduced by censen, spero, nescis. 
These are also of a deliberative nature and are of such a char- 
acter that they would be most effective if enunciated slowly. 

And. 256 

obstipui: censes me uerbum potuisse ullum proloqui aut 
ullam causam, ineptam saltem falsam iniquam? obmutui. 

Um. Tyr.: bracketed Dz.: in next line Fl. Sp. Fair. 

Eun. 217 censen posse me offirmare et 

perpeti, ne redeam interea? 

Um. Tyr.: omit Dz. Fl. Fab. 

And. 560 uxorem demus. spero consuetudine et 

coniugio liberali deuinctum, Chremes. 

Um. Tyr. Sj., p. 35: bracketed Dz.: omit Fl. Sp. Fair. 

Phor. 57 egone? nescis quo in metu et 

quanto in periculo simus. 

Um. Sj., p. 122: bracketed Tyr.: omit Dz. Fl. Dz-H. El. 

Compare the thought and rhythm of this passage with Ad. 35 
considered above. 

The five following are similar in tone: 

Eun. 873 saepe ex huius modi re quapiam et 

malo principio magna familiaritas 
conflatast. quid, si hoc quispiam uoluit deus ? 

Omit Um. Dz. Fl. Tyr. Fab. 

Here again a principle is laid down with emphasis and almost 
with solemnity. 
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Heaut. 595 
quid tu? ecquid de illo quod dudum tecum egi egisti Syre, aut 
repperisti, tibi quod placeat an non? 

Um.: omit Dz. Fl. Tyr. 

Here the aged Chremes who is naturally slow and deliberate 
asks in slow and detailed form for suggestions in regard to carry- 
ing out a plan which he had previously suggested. 

Heaut. 521 mulier commoda et 

faceta haec meretrix. 

Um. Sj., p. 51: omit Dz. Fl. Tyr. 

Syrus in conversation with Chremes takes the lead and as- 
sumes a patronizing air. Deliberation and emphasis in the 
utterance of these words would be in harmony with Syrus’ desire 
to fix Chremes’ attention on the charms of the woman, for by 
this means he wishes to lead up to the main subject which is 
Clinia’s love. 

Ad. 392 nimium inter uos, Demea, ac 

—non quia ades praesens dico hoc—pernimium interest. 

Dz.-K.: omit Um. Dz. Fl. Tyr. Sp. Fab. Pl. Sj., p. 57. 

Here Syrus with the assumed air of a judge is mockingly pro- 
claiming in general terms the superiority of Demea to his brother. 
Compare Ad. 217 and especially 375 given below. 

The pompous Gnatho would naturally utter the following lines 
in an especially slow and emphatic manner: 

Eun. 260 

ille ubi miser famelicus uidet mi esse tantum honorem et 
tam facile uictum quaerere. 

Um. Sj., p. 107: Dz. Fl. Tyr. Fab. 

In the following four cases we have atque in double elision: 

Ad, 216 

pecuniam in loco neclegere maximam interdumst lucrum: hui 

metuisti, si nunc de tuo iure concessisses paululum atque 

adulescenti esses morigeratus, hominum homo stultissime, 

ne non tibi istuc faeneraret. 

Um. Dz.-K. Sp. Sj., p. 107: bracketed Tyr. : omit Dz. Fl. Fab. Pl. 

Here Syrus assumes an arrogant air and lays down a general 
principle and with great emphasis points out to Dromo that he 
is the loser because he has not lived up to it. 

Ad. 374 quid agatur? uostram nequeo mirari satis 

rationem. SY.est hercle inepta, ne dicam dolo atque 
absurda. 
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Um. Dz.-K. Sp. Sj., p. 57: bracketed Tyr. : omit Dz. Fl. Fab. Pl. 


Syrus assumes a lofty moral tone and thus caricatures Demea. 


The emphasis given by this rhythm is in full harmony with 
Syrus’ assumed virtue; for an imitation, conscious of its own 
weakness, always attempts to assert itself with especial force. 
Compare the feigned alarm of Pardalisca in Plautus’ Casina 
(line 621 ff.) where pause-elision if freely used to heighten the 
effect (TAPA XXXVII, 193). 

Ad. 465 nostrum amicum noras Simulum atque 

aequalem ? 

Dz.-K. Sj., p. 35: bracketed Um.: omit Dz. Fl. Tyr. Sp. 
Fab. Pl. 

Hegio does not think that Demea realizes the gravity of the 
situation and he accordingly wishes to emphasize the fact that 
the one wronged is his friend and an aged man like himself. 

The following five cases included in Vahlen as ending with a 
monosyllable are rejected : 

Eun. 7 qui bene uertendo et easdem scribendo male 

ex Graecis bonis Latinas fecit non bonas. 

Um. Dz. Fl. Tyr. Fab.: MSS except E place ex at the end of the 
line. 

Exceptional rhythms are rare in the prologues (TAPA 
XXXVII, 168) and in this instance the thought does not seem to 
justify the exception. 

And. 838 CH. erras: cum Dauo egomet uidi iurgantem ancil- 

lam. SI. scio. 

CH. uero uoltu, cum ibi me adesse neuter tum praesenserat. 

Um. Dz. Fl. Tyr. Sp. Fair. Some MSS have af uero. If at 
occurred at the end of the line and began a sentence, it would be 
without parallel either in Plautus or Terence. An exclamatory 
word is the only one thus used in Comedy. 

Ad. 845 ego istuc uidero: 

atque ibi fauillae plena, fumi ac pollinis. 

Um. Dz. Fl. Tyr. Dz.-K. Sp. Fab. Pl. 

This reading is supported by better MS authority than atgue 
at the close of line 845 followed by z// at the beginning of the 
next line. Also 267 seems more appropriate than the more em- 
phatic 

Eun. 349 CH. nostin quae sit? dic mihi, 

uidistin? PA. uidi, noui: scio quo abducta sit. 
Dz. Fl. Tyr. Fab. : aut at end of line Um. 
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The Bembinus places auf at the beginning of line 348; the 
other MSS place awu# at the close of the preceding line. The 
character of the sentence does not justify the rhythm which re- 
sults from the final az?, and even aside from the question of the 
rhythm it it not in harmony with the thought. © 

Eun. 362 faciam sedulo ; 

dabo operam,adiuuabo: numquid me aliud ? 

Um. Dz. Fl. Tyr. Fab. 

All the MSS have ac after sedulo but Fabia well says: “ Tér- 
ence n’a pu lier ainsi faciam sedulo 4 dabo operam, et user de 
l’asyndéton entre dado operam et adiuuabo.” The character of 
the thought also is the opposite to that which we have found 
characterizes lines ending with the monosyllabic preposition and 
conjunction. 

If we examine these endings in the Adelphoe in reference to 
the speakers—and more cases are found in this play than in any 
other—we find that four occur in the parts of the old men, Micio 
and Hegio, and three in the parts of Syrus. Two of the latter 
(375, 392) are in that part where he is assuming the lofty, moral- 
izing tone in imitation of Demea. This rhythm effectively 
emphasizes this mock, philosophic character of the slave. It is 
also used where Syrus (217) is assuming an arrogant tone in 
reproving Sannio. 

The dignity and restraint characterizing these passages in 
which these monosyllabic endings occur, approach the tone of 
tragedy, and doubtless if tragedies of this period were preserved 
we should find many examples of this rhythm. It does not 
appear without significance that in the fragments of Roman 
comedy we do not find an example of this kind, whereas in the 
meagre fragments of tragedy we have five cases. As far as we 
can judge from these brief fragments this rhythm is used, as in 
Terence, to give dignity to an impressive thought. 

These fragments in tragedy are as follows: Ribbeck: Tragi- 
corum Romanorum Fragmenta, 1896, p. 75, Ennius, mea ex | 
incertis; p. 128, Pacuuius, agrestia ac | trepidante (this is the 
reading of the best MSS though emended by Ribbeck); p. 183, 
Accius, itera, in | quibus; p. 200, cerno et | nobis; p. 265, 
Varius, Ribbeck reads canor in | uestigia, but this is not in 
accordance with MS authority and a monosyllabic final preposi- 
tion not standing in elision is without a parallel either in Plautus, 
Terence or the Fragmenta. On page 304 we have from an 
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unknown author an illustration of the final afgue in double 
elision. 

situm inter oris barba pedore horrida atque 

intonsa infuscat pectus inluuie scabrum. 


The effect of atgue at the end of a line (cf. Ad. 217, 375, 465) 
may be compared to Catullus’ use of atgue in the middle of the 
pentameter. To introduce this exceptional rhythm for the pur- 
pose of emphasizing the thought Catullus was willing to sacrifice 
the most characteristic feature of the elegiac verse. 

73,5 ut mihi, quem nemo grauius nec acerbius urget, 

quam modo qui me unum atque unicum amicum habuit. 
68, 82 quam ueniens una atque altera rursus hiems 
noctibus in longis auidum saturasset amorem. 

While elision in general denotes rapidity of expression com- 
bined with emotion, the elision under discussion denotes rather 
deliberation combined with emphasis. The elision at the end of 
the line, especially in the case of the double elision of atgue, 
welds two lines into one and instead of two light lines we have 
the effect of one long line. 

That these conjunctional and prepositional endings are an 
element of strength in a poet and not a weakness may be illus- 
trated from Horace’s Odes and Epodes. In the Epodes written 
before Horace attained complete mastery of his art we find no 
instance of this use, and in Book IV of his Odes which were 
written after he had passed the zenith of his power we find but two. 
In Book I are eight cases and in II and III are twenty-one. Of 
the 31 final monosyllables 26 are united by elision to the pre- 
ceding word, while 5 are not thus united. Horace’s method of 
employing this rhythm does not differ materially from that 
which we have found characterizes Terence’s usage. Horace 
employs it to add impressiveness to the thought and to give a 
bolder sweep to the verse. The character of this rhythm in the 
Odes may be seen by examining a few instances taken in the 
order of their occurrence. 

I, 3, 19 qui uidet mare turbidum et 

infamis scopulis Acroceraunia. 
I, 7, 6 carmine perpetuo celebrare et 
undique decerptam fronti praeponere oliuam. 
I,9,13 quid sit futurum cras fuge quaerere et 
quem fors dierum cumque dabit Jucro. 
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The first emphasizes the terrors of this dangerous promontory ; 
the second brings out the wealth of song in honor of Athens; 
the third gives prominence to the main thought of the poem. 
The effect of this rhythm may be seen ina more or less marked 
degree in all the other instances. Compare the remaining cases 
in the first book: 14, 3; 21, 14; 28, 31; 35, 113; 39. 

The two following instances may seem to be opposed to our 
theory of the use of this rhythm in Horace: 

III, 8,3 plena miraris, positusque carbo in 

caespite uiuo. 

IV, 6, 11 procidit late posuitque collum in 

puluere Teucro. 

These, however, are not final monosyllabic endings, but are 
added proofs that Horace regarded the third and fourth lines, as 
now printed, as one line. The fact that in three Odes I, 2, 19; 
I, 25, 11; II, 16, 7 a word would be divided between two lines 
if there were four lines in the Horatian strophe is usually accepted 
as proof that Horace followed Sappho in treating this strophe as 
one of three lines. 

The two following lines in Plautus end with a conjunction 
according to the best MS authority, and these endings appear to 
be justified by the thought: 

Mil. 1132 nunc ad me ut ueniat usut Acroteleutium aut 

ancillula eius aut Pleusicles. pro Iuppiter. 

Rud. 1169 

post sicilicula argenteola et duae conexae maniculae et 

sucula.—GR. quin tu i dierecta, cum sucula et cum porculis. 

In the first example the speaker is soliloquizing on what he 

‘shall do. A slow, deliberate style is reproduced by the rhythm 
and in harmony with this we have hiatus in 1136. In the second 
example Palaestra is giving an enumeration of the articles in the 
casket. The context shows that this enumeration would be given 
with great deliberation and care and this very feature of the narra- 
tion makes Gripus’im patient interruption appear the more natural. 
_ In Plautus and Terence final monosyllables preceded by a 
pause, with the exception of the conjunctions and prepositions 
already mentioned, are very rare. We have two cases in Plautus 
and three in Terence besides the regular interjections. In Aul. 
713 we have the endings guem? guis? An interrogative often 
stands alone in prose and thus forms an exception to the general 
rule that monosyllables do not stand before a pause. 
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Stich. 622 nam hic quidem genium meliorem tuom non facies. 
eamus, tu. 

The pause before the monosyllable is slight, and ¢« partakes 

somewhat of the nature of an exclamatory word in this clause. 

Phor. 1002 NA. mi uir, non mihi dices? CH. at NA. quid 

The pause before'at is slight. In prose we often have a final 
monosyllable which is quoted. Compare In Verrem II, 2, 127 
Respondent: “tres”’. 

Heaut. 581 SY. credo: neque id iniuria; quin mihi molestumst. 

Quin in this sentence is of an exclamatory character. 

And. 804 

quid uos? quo pacto hic? satine recte? MY. nosne? sic: 
ut quimus, aiunt, quando ut uolumus non licet. 

This is often translated “so so” but it seems rather to have the 
force of ‘‘as you see” with the interpretation suggested by the 
intonation of the voice. This view is in harmony with Donatus’ 
note: ré “ sic” nudum est, et est significatio languoris cuiusdam 
et lentitudinis. We accordingly see that the force of the word 
lies not so much in its literal meaning as in the method of its 
utterance and that here an exclamatory word like “alas” would 
reproduce the real meaning (Cf. Class. Rev. London X, 157). 

Besides the four monosyllabic endings in Plautus already 
considered (Mil. 1132, Rud. 1169, Aul. 713, Stich. 622) we find 
in our modern editions several instances of a final monosyllable 
which is a conjunction or preposition or a word preceded by a 
marked sense-pause. For example in Lindsay and Leo together 
we find thirty one cases. But it is to be noted that they have 
only the seven following in common: 

Amph. 584b __ saluos domum si rediero: iam 

sequere sis, erum qui ludificas 
dictis delirantibus. 
Cas. 643 nam nisi ex te scio, quidquid hoc est, cito, hoc 
iam tibi istuc cerebrum dispercutiam, excetra tu. 
Aul. 412 sequitur. scio quam rem geram: hoc 
ipsus magister me docuit. 
Bacch. 1084 a 1085 
uiso ecquid eum ad uirtutem aut ad 
frugem opera sua compulerit, sic 
ut eum, si conuenit, scio fe- 
cisse: eost ingenio natus. 
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Cist.699 in hoc iam loco cum altero constitit. hic 

meis turba oculis modo se obiecit : 

Per. 801b___ da illi cantharum, exstingue ignem, si 

cor uritur, caput ne ardescat. 

None of these seven instances seem to be justified by the 
thought such as characterized the two cases in Plautus and the 
twenty-one in Terence. In the first two the difficulty is removed 
by a different punctuation, and one which seems to me more in 
harmony with the thought and with Plautus’ usage. In the first 
case L. Havet (Amphitruo, Paris, 1895) and Geotz-Schoell con- 
nect zam with the preceding clause. The second example is 
usually accented as above. It may be as good Latin grammar to 
connect cifo with the preceding clause as with the following but 
as a threat it is certainly less forceful. If ci#o modifies sczo it 
seems unnatural that it should trail on after the subordinate 
clause almost as an afterthought, whereas if it modifies hoc cere- 
brum dispercutiam it stands in the most effective place. The 
arrangement of the five remaining cases is not based on MS au- 
thority; it is not found in Goetz-Schoell, nor in Audouin (De 
Plautinis Anapaestis, Paris 1898) who includes three cases: 
Bacch. 1084 a, 1085, pp. 2, 91, Cist.699, pp. 26, 94, nor in Sjogren 
(op. cit.) who includes in his study Aul. 412, p. 82 and Per. 
b, p. 55. 

Lindsay has thirteen’ cases not found in Leo and the latter has 
eleven’ not found in Lindsay. Plautus is most sparing in the use 
of these monosyllabic endings. Lindsay and Leo are certainly 
in error in introducing them so freely into the text. 

We now pass to the hexameter. It has been shown that 
beginning with Ennius there is the tendency to avoid more and 
more the accented monosyllable at the close of the verse. When 
we come to Ovid we find that the final monosyllable is never a 
word which would have a prominent sentence-accent, and only 
one in fifteen is not preceded by another monosyllable (Class. 
Phil. III, 54). In prose the tendency is in the opposite direction 
as far as the character of the monosyllabic ending is concerned. 
There is a tendency in Cicero, even more marked in his later 


1 Bacch. 969 a, 970, Capt. 499, Cas. 827, Curc. 119a, Epid. 25 b, Men. 575, 
Merc. 181, Pers. 277a, Poen. 555, Pseud. 918, 1272 a, Truc. gg. 

2 Bacch. 1098, 1182, 1185, 1195, Cas. 212, 678, Men. 763 a, 759, Pseud. 130, 
1255, Trin. 276. 
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than in his earlier orations, to use the monosyllable, even when a 
pronoun, only when emphatic. In prose after Cicero’s time 
there is the tendency to end the sentence with a monosyllable 
only when it is an emphatic noun. The tendency in hexameter, 
on the other hand, is to avoid more and more the emphatic 
monosyllabic ending. 

In Livy, the contemporary of Ovid, two-thirds of these endings 
are nouns and more than five-sixths are preceded by a poly- — 
syllable. Why should hexameter reverse the rule of prose? 
The only rational explanation, as far as I am able to see, is the 
desire on the part of the poet to obtain harmony of accent and 
ictus in this part of the verse. No rules of caesura or word divi- 
sion will explain the phenomena. Were Lucan, for example, not 
prevented by the rule of harmony of accent and ictus at the 
close of the verse, we should expect him in his rhetorical epic, 
treating of an historical subject, to obtain emphasis by the use of 
the monosyllabic noun after the manner of the prose historians. 

Turning to pentameter we find that the poet most carefully 
_ avoids the monosyllabic ending; and this rule is observed much 
more strictly in the pentameter lines than in the hexameters of the 
elegy. There are no monosyllabic endings in Catullus, Tibullus, 
Propertius, Ovid, and Ausonius. Even in inscriptions in which 
the verse is often imperfectly constructed there is only one 
exception and this is the lightly accented pronoun ¢u. Buecheler: 
Carm. Lat. Epigraph. 1187, 8 et poteras ambos Italiae dare tu. 
In Martial there are six cases,’ all occurring in satiric poems of a 
conversational character, unless 12, 47 is regarded as an excep- 
tion. While it may seem surprising that Martial should not 
observe the rule established by his predecessors it is to be noted 
that these endings are remarkably few when we consider the 
freedom which he shows in the formation of his pentameter 
endings. He uses final words of any length from two to six 
syllables. The explanation of the rule in regard to the ending 
of the pentameter is evidently as follows: the final syllable with 
its ictus, if it also received a sentence-accent, would make too 
abrupt an ending of the verse, especially as the verse is also 
regularly the ending of the sentence. The regular ending is the 
iambic word and the reason for this is that the norm of the verse 


1T, 32,2 amo te; 7, 10,12 et hoc; 14 et hoc; 7, 75, 2 dare uis; 10, 16,8 
quo modo das ; 12, 47, 2 sine te. 
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is harmony of accent and ictus in the fourth and fifth feet and a 
final syllable without a sentence-accent. This form can only be 
obtained by ending with an iambic word. 

The exceptional character of the Latin pentameter ending is 
more striking if we compare it with the Greek. In about 1500 
Greek pentameters we find ten monosyllabic endings. Of these 
five are nouns and this fact is the more noteworthy because 
monosyllable endings in Greek prose are usually sentence-en- 
clitics and very rarely nouns. The Greek pentameter seems to 
favor an emphatic monosyllabic ending because the word-accent 
is not a stress-accent and accordingly does not add to the ictus 
but the prominence of the final monosyllable is in harmony with 
the irrational length of this syllable. 

Do not these facts give us a clue to the nature of the sentence- 
accent in Greek? The sentence-accent in Latin is a stress- 
accent but it does not necessarily add to the length of the 
syllable ; accordingly it is avoided at the close of the pentameter, 
where length is required but the word-accent is shunned. The 
fact that at the close of the pentameter line in Greek words 
which would naturally have a sentence-accent are so freely used 
implies that the so-called sentence-accent is not stress but added 
length. 

In the newly discovered Menander fragments of less than 1300 
lines we have 192 final monosyllables. Of these six are nouns 
but five of the six are vocatives. From this we may infer that 
vocatives do not have a prominent sentence-accent but are 
treated as exclamatory words which are characteristic of the 
close of the line both in Latin and Greek. The same conclusion 
in regard to the vocative was drawn from our discussion of Latin 
pause-elision (TAPA XXXVI, 87, XX XVII, 155). 

In Latin pentameter the rulein regard to the final monosyllable 
also applies, though not so strictly enforced, in all theses (ictus- 
syllables) before a~pause. When monosyllables are thus em- 
ployed they are usually sentence-enclitics. In Ovid there are 
only ten nouns before the caesura of the pentameter, and as a 
rule all monosyllables in this position are preceded by another 
monosyllable. In Greek anthology there are sixteen nouns be- 
fore the caesura. In Horace’s Odes there are five nouns’ before 


the fixed caesura. 


1Maturior uis; Od. 1, 12, 14 qui res 2, 17, 6; 3, 14, 15 per uim; 4, 3, 
6 neque res; 4, 8, 9 mihi uis. It is to be noted that in Odes I-III when 
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One other fact of importance may be noted in regard to the 
caesura in pentameter. I have not discovered in any author after 
Catullus an instance of the conjunction standing before the 
caesura. There is one case in Friedlaender’s Martial (9, 94, 2) 
but this is the editor’s conjecture and is without MS authority 
and is undoubtedly incorrect. In the elegies of inscriptions there 
is only one exception : 

1218, 6 Rufinus prior et Rufinilla dehinc. 

This line with its two proper names is futhermore irregular, 
for its second hemistich begins with a spondee. Even in this 
line the ef may be regarded as belonging to the second hemistich 
(Buecheler, note). 1319, 3, a poem of seven lines of which only 
one line professes to be pentameter, is not an exception. Here 
e¢ is hypermetrical just as cum in 973, 8 and sz 1265, 3. (P. 
Kessel De pentametro inscript. Lat. Trier 1908, p. 67). It may 
certainly be assumed that words which are not permitted before 
the fixed caesura of the pentameter would also be forbidden before 
the free caesura of the hexameter lines. None of the German 
metrists hesitate however to place a caesura after the connective 
in hexameter. 

We have seen that in an ictus-syllable before a pause a word 
of prominent accent is avoided. Hence Zielinski’s statement, 
based on the assumption that verse and prose are accented 
according to the same principles (op. cit., p. 828), that in the 
masculine ending of the period (op. cit., p. 657), but not in the 
feminine, an accented monosyllable may be used, is opposed to 
the facts of prose and verse alike. 

Verse employs the preposition followed by the pronoun, as 
intér sé, as one word but this principle does not apply at the 
close of the sentence in prose. It seems probable that in this 
respect poetry has adopted the usage of the colloquial style and 
that the more formal style of elevated oratory does not so readily 
form word-groups. The analogy of English poetry and oratory 
supports this theory. 

We have attempted to show that in prose the monosyllable is 
as a rule avoided except when it is used to gain a definite effect. 
In the oratorical and the epistolary style it is employed with 


Horace is at his best we have only two instances and in both the monosyllable 
is preceded by another monosyllable; of these per uim which is the more 
emphatic is a word-group. 
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relative frequency to introduce the conversational tone. In his- 
tory it is very sparingly used and chiefly for emphasis. In 
poetry also these endings are used in connection with the con- 
versational style to give emphasis. The monosyllabic conjunc- 
tions and prepositions in comedy stand in a definite relation to 
the thought and thus afford a criterion in cases of doubt in re- 
gard tothe reading. MSS of Terence give us many such end- 
ings, while those of Plautus contain few. The tendency of 
modern editors is to disregard the MS authority in both cases, 
eliminating the majority of the instances in Terence and intro- 
ducing them freely into Plautus. We have also attempted to 
show that the usage of hexameter and pentameter is due to the 
relation of accent and ictus. 
ALBERT GRANGER HARKNESS. 
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III.—CHANGES IN VERSE-TECHNIC IN THE 
SIXTEENTH CENTURY ENGLISH 
DRAMA. 


The student who seeks a true understanding of the develop- 
ment of the English drama during the sixteenth century finds 
his path well lighted at either end, but dark and perplext in the 
middle. The last twenty years of the hundred present him with 
an accomplisht fact,—a new dramatic species of supreme literary 
excellence, whose chief characteristic is perhaps its complete 
assimilation of a diverse multitude of older varieties of the drama, 
native and foreign. These two decades he finds illuminated by 
study both minute and comprehensive from almost every point 
of view. The first twenty years of the century present him with 
the native English drama at its furthest point of development, 
the product of two centuries of growth practically untoucht by 
foreign influence. The story of this development is also one that 
has been carefully investigated and the main outlines of which 
are comparatively simple and comparatively well understood. 
But the long sixty year period that lies between still awaits an 
adequate comprehensive interpretation. Yet in this period, the 
period of fusion and apparent confusion of all possible influences, 
native and foreign, the period of birth for all the types of drama 
enumerated by Polonius,—“ tragedy, comedy, history, pastoral, 
pastoral-comical, historical-pastoral, tragical-historical, tragical- 
comical-historical-pastoral, scene individable, or poem unlimited” 
—we must certainly look to find explained the transformation of 
the simple and crude religious spectacles of 1500 into the richly 
composite romantic drama of 1600. 

Much of the difficulty of a comprehensive understanding of 
this formative period has been due to the inaccessibility of the 
plays. Out of nearly three hundred sixteenth century plays ex- 
tant, about one hundred fall between 1520 and 1580; and of 
these there are now about fifty available in satisfactory editions, 
most of these less than fifteen years old. This difficulty, fortu- 
nately, is now being rapidly overcome. Considerable progress 
has also been made in settling what may be called the accidental 
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features of these plays,—those features, that is, such as the facts 
of date, authorship, language, sources, and the like, which may 
be considered as outside the choice of the dramatist, but a 
knowledge of which is a preliminary necessity to understanding 
his production and discovering just what, in working upon the 
elements furnisht him, he has created. Only when these points 
have been settled, or left definitly unsettled, can the student of 
the period make his final deductions about dramatic growth and 
development. 

In studying the creative activity of the period, he must also 
keep in mind a further distinction, the distinction between what 
may be termed the external and internal features of a play. 
The internal features, or inner structure, of a drama—its hand- 
ling of plot and incident, of cast and characterization, of ideal 
time and place, and its spirit and ideas—have sometimes been 
studied without reference to the external features which the 
dramatist had to determine first, and which consequently largely 
controlled all the rest. The external features, on the other 
hand,—the matters of production, staging, actors, and the like, 
and the questions of external literary structure, length, and 
divisions, and of form—have sometimes been studied without 
reference to that content and meaning which they exist to express. 

The study of perhaps no dramatic feature has suffered more 
from this divorce of inner and outer than the matter of literary 
form. The cataloging of the different sorts of stanza and rime- 
scheme, of differences in structure and treatment of the line, and 
of the relative amounts of verse and prose employed remains a 
barren task when the relation of these things to content and 
character is left out of consideration. 

Without an appreciation of this vital relationship, the literary 
form of the majority of early and mid-sixteenth century plays is 
particularly unintelligible. Their multifarious changes in versifi- 
cation and especially the frequent presence of many different 
kinds of stanza and line and of prose passages side by side 
in the same plays have accordingly struck many students as 
arbitrary and aimless. Studied by themselves they certainly 
appears so. But studied as the expression of an inner character 
present from the beginning to the end of the century—a character 
included under the term romantic, usually applied only to plays 
of its last two decades,—these constant variations of form take 
on a new meaning. 
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The kinship of this love of external diversity with the spirit 
of the romantic drama seems never to have been definitly treated 
for the century as a whole. It is the purpose of this article to 
illustrate it by a succession of plays written between 1480 and 
1590. These have been selected as typical of the most important 
stages in the development of dramatic form ; but for the present 
purpose no effort has been made to exhaust the list, or to 
enumerate all the other plays that belong under each category. 

One essential characteristic of the romantic drama of 1600 is, 
as has of course often been remarkt, its love of contrast. It differs 
from classic drama chiefly in its fondness for putting side by side 
scenes of tragedy and comedy, high life and low life, formal 
dignity and rollicking humor. The external reflection of this 
characteristic, in Shakspere and his contemporaries, is found 
chiefly in the distinction between verse and prose. Various 
considerations of course there were, into which it is not necessary 
to enter, that guided the choice in various cases; but it is agreed 
that in general we have in the two forms the appropriate dress of 
two levels of dramatic feeling ; the ideal, the elevated, the digni- 
fied, the aristocratic, the formal level, finding its normal expression 
in blank verse, and the lower scenes and passages, comic, 
plebeian, or realistic, being put into prose. This principle of 
dramatic form in Shakspere, and its further development in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, have been studied in a 
recent illuminating article by Mr. R. M. Alden.’ From the facts 
which he cites, one may clearly infer that the interchange of verse 
and prose, altho with a steady increase in the proportionate 
amount of prose, remained a constant feature of romantic tragedy 
and comedy, while uniformity became the rule for other types of 
drama,—verse throughout for classical tragedy, prose through- 
out for classical comedy and realistic tragedy. The romantic dis- 
regard for that most truly classic of the unities, the unity of tone, 
is thus reflected in a conspicuous avoidance of external uniformity. 

If we turn back a hundred years from Shakspere to the drama 
of 1500, we shall find ample evidence that the Elizabethan fond- 
ness for contrast was an inherited and not an acquired passion. 
Among the moralities then dominant on the stage, one type of 
plot had crowded out its competitors and practically monopolized 
_ the field; and this plot, the “‘ Conflict of the Vices and Virtues ”, 


?R. M, Alden, “ The Development of the Use of Prose in the English 
Drama: 1600-1800”, Modern Philology VII, 1-22 (July, 1909). 
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was precisely the one which afforded most the opportunity for 
contrast of tone and level. In these plays, in which the hero 
always shifts like a shuttlecock from one camp to the other and 
back again, the Tudor spectators found a pleasingly rapid succes- 
sion of elevated precept and very unelevated practise, or as they 
called it themselves, of ‘merry’ and ‘sad matter.’ 

It is of course not meant to imply that all changes in form, 
either in the moralities or in Shakspere, were due to changes of 
‘level’. Throughout the century, on the contrary, and indeed in 
the drama of all ages, we find certain passages clothed in a 
special meter or a unique form in order to set them off from the 
strictly dramatic matter around them. The prolog and epilog, 
the formal opening or closing of a scene, monologs addrest to 
the audience as distinguisht from true soliloquies, choruses, 
songs, and intercalated documents such as letters and legal 
papers all fall under this head. Altho they may be used with a 
dramatic purpose, all of these are strictly speaking non-dramatic, 
and of the nature of prefixes, insertions, or suffixes. They 
naturally take an external shape suited to their special character 
as lyrics, declamations, or documents. Under this category 
belong Shakspere’s rich stock of lyrical meters, and his frequent 
use of the rimed octosyllable and the decasyllabic couplet, as 
for instance in the witch-scenes of Macbeth and the plays within 
plays of Hamlet and Midsummer Night’s Dream. 

Changes in form so motivated are to be carefully distinguisht 
from the changes due to differences of dramatic ‘level’ which 
we have been discussing. A drama which has no change of 
tone or ‘level’ may, as do a number that we shall have occasion to 
discuss, use more than one special form for these ‘extra’ pas- 
sages. Inthe moralities, however, as in Shakspere, we find both 
the ‘extra’ passages and the contrasted ‘levels’. 

For these two levels, the virtuous and the vicious, or, as they 
gradually became, rather the serious and the humorous, the 
aristocratic and the low, or merely the formal and the informal, 
the same demand for external differentiation was felt as later in 
Shakspere’s day. The demand was met in essentially the same 
way as Shakspere met it, altho the verse-forms adopted at the 
beginning of the century to make up the scale were quite other 
than his. I have shown elsewhere’ how the practise of utili- 


1John Skelton’s Magnificence, E. E. T. S., Extra Series 98 (1907); Intro- 
duction, pp. cxxxiv-cxlvii. 
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zing the differing 440s of different verse-forms to characterize 
contrasted scenes or passages began with the moral plays in the 
fifteenth century, and advanced from the first hesitating efforts as 
exemplified in the Castle of Perseverance (1400-1440) to the 
complicated and studied scale workt out by Skelton. Three 
examples will be sufficient to cite here: Wisdom (before 1483), 
the earliest play in which the distinction is clearly made; Med- 
wall’s long moral play Nature (1486-1500), which fairly represents 
the practise as it obtained at the opening of the sixteenth 
century; and Skelton’s Magnificence (1516), which marks the 
highest point of elaboration reacht in the whole process. 


Wisdom (ed. by F. J. Furnivall and A. W. Pollard, E. E. T. S., 
Extra Series 91 ; 1904). Lines 1-324, the scene of Innocence, during 
which the virtue Wisdom remains on the stage, are in the eight-line 
stanza (ababbcbc), with some irregularities. When Wisdom goes out 
at 1. 324 and Lucifer enters, the meter changes at once to the tail-rime 
stanza (aaabcccb), and so remains during the vice-scenes of Tempta- 
tion, ll. 325-519, and Life in Sin, ll. 520-876. On the return of 
Wisdom the meter returns to the eight-line stanza for the closing scene 
of Repentance, ll. 877-1168. 

Nature (ed. by A. Brandl, Q. u. F. 80; 1898). The prolog and the 
opening debate held before Man (ll. 1-399) are in rime royal (ababbcc), 
as is also the first Temptation scene before the lordly vice Mundus (400- 
655) which ends in the expulsion of Innocency, with the exception of 
a few lines at its close in which Man gives his final assent in tail-rime. 
Then begins the vice-portion proper, Lines 656-74 are in tail-rime. 
Lines 675-723, spoken principally by Wordly Affection, the leading 
vice, and Sensuality, the Bad Angel, are in rime royal, which is 
composed in a lighter Jine than that used in the virtue-scenes, Lines 
724-1051 again revert to the tail-rime, as Man falls under the power of 
the more degraded vices. Lines 1052-1292, a long scene where Man 
is off the stage and the vices are gleefully reporting his increasing 
degradation at the tavern, are written in tail-rime with light rime royal 
stanzas intersperst, the rime royal reflecting the boastful tone, also 
perhaps the speakers, Sensuality and Wordly Affection. The remain- 
der of the First Part, ll. 1293-1439, constitutes, a sort of halfway 
Repentance scene, also composed in a mixture of tail-rime and rime 
royal. The Second Part begins with a short prolog, ll. 1-63, of course 
in rime royal. The second Temptation scene is quickly successful, 
ll. 64-163, and after only two rime royal stanzas Man plunges into vice 
again in couplets and tail-rime strophes. The second vice-portion, 
ll. 164-1012, is altogether in the tail-rime, except for two of the light 
rime royal stanzas put in the mouth of Pride (304-317). Then follows 
a weighty and thoroly adequate Repentance scene, Il. 1013-1421, in 
heavy rime royal throughout. 
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To be noted is the growing subtlety in applying the metrical 
marks of contrast. There isin Nature the same broad differen- 
tiation between virtue and vice as in Wisdom, but the vices of 
the latter play are not all equally black. Differences of dignity 
and rank among them are felt to be worth indicating. This isa 
secular application of the metrical scale which will be constantly 
made during the coming century. Another significant alteration 
is the substitution of the seven-line for the eight-line stanza as 
the upper member of the scale. 

The two stanzas here set over against each other were destined 
long to remain fixt in the drama as conventionally appropriate 
for the high level and the low. For nearly sixty years virtue 
was regularly to speak in the seven-line rime royal stanza, vice 
in the tail-rime. The choice of these two rime-schemes is not 
difficult to understand. The rime royal owed its dignified posi- 
tion partly no doubt to its distinguisht Chaucerian ancestry, 
and partly to its own inherent stateliness. The tail-rime, on the 
other hand, was distinctly non-Chaucerian, going back instead 
to a long line of popular versifiers and romancers, and it was 
well adapted by its rattling repetition of the same rime for two, 
three, four, or more lines, and its jingling tags, to characterize 
the farcical vice-figures and scenes. 

But altho the forms at the top and bottom of the scale had 
become conventional, room was left for much further ingenuity 
in metrical matters. Many dramatists felt the need not only of 
an appropriate form for the high level and the low, but also for a 
middle level, a neutral or staple verse-form which should have 
no markt connotation, either elevated or degraded. Such a 
common medium for virtue and vice was generally found in the 
colorless couplet. Even more complicated systems were workt 
out by some of the early dramatists of the century. The fur- 
thest point of elaboration is probably reacht in Skelton’s really 
astounding scale of no less than twelve different verse-forms. 


Magnificence (E. E. T. S., Extra Series, 98). The detailed analysis 
is too long to repeat here (see Intro., pp. li-Ixxi). The essential points 
to be noted are the four distinct dramatic levels: rime royal with the 
heavy line for the top, the heavy couplet for the middle, the light 
couplet for the low level, and two forms which enter the drama with 
Skelton for the lowest and broadest passages of all,—the ‘leash’ (aaaa, 
etc.) and the half-line couplet, called after him the ‘Skeltonical’. 
Very significant is the extension of the couplet in its two forms into 
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territory which was formerly below it in the domain of the tail-rime, 
which it here ousts completely, and also to some extent into the domain 
of the rime royal above it. Finally, there is a set of special forms for 
what are really extra-dramatic passages, the monologs: the seven-line 
leash, the half-line leash, the half-line rime royal, the tail-rime, and 
others. 


Additional proof of Skelton’s metrical ingenuity is to be found 
in his miracle-morality Queen Hester (probably written 1525-9), 
altho his authorship of this piece, first suggested in 1904 by 
Mr. W. W. Greg,’ is by no means certain. The ascription is 
strengthened by a comparison of its versification with that of 
Skelton’s undoubted play. Altho there is not a complete iden- 
tity, there is a considerable similarity in verse-technic between 
the two dramas. 


Queen Hester (ed. by W. W. Greg, Mat. z. Kunde d. Alt. eng. Dramas, 
Band 5; 1904). Lines 1-337, including the prolog, the opening court- 
scene, and the promotion of Hester and Aman, are in rime royal 
freely mixt with the couplet. During ll. 338-580 the stage is left to 
the vices, who carry on their discussion in the half-line tail-rime. 
The rest of the play alternates between these two forms, with one 
exception: Aman rises in favor (581-635, rime royals and couplets); 
the vice-fool Hardydardy enters Aman’s service (636-661, half-line 
tail-rime), and amuses him in a typical fool’s dialog (662-679, half-line 
quatrain); Aman gets a decree from the King against the Jews (696- 
790, rime royals and couplets); Aman talks with Hardydardy (791-812, 
half-line tail-rime); Hester gives her banquet (813-1009, rime royals 
and couplets); the King talks with Hardydardy (1010-1062, half-line 
tail-rime); the consummation (1063-1180, rime royals and couplets). 


The history of the period from 1520 to 1590 is ihe history of 
the passage from the metrical scale revealed in such plays as 
these,—rime royal, couplet, and tail-rime,—to the blank verse- 
prose scale of Shakspere. For nearly forty years longer, and 
in many plays written after 1560, the system of Medwall and 
Skelton was fairly well preserved. But two influences were at 
work which were destined at first to modify the proportions and 
eventually to destroy the old metrical scale altogether. 

The first of these influences was peculiar to the time and the 
special situation in which the drama of the century found itself. 
It may be termed the impulse toward refinement in the drama, 
toward conformity to recognized literary models, in a word, 
fashion. The drama up to the sixteenth century had been a rude 


1 Intro. to his edition, pp. viii ff. Cf. also Magn., Intro., pp. cxvi, cxvii. 
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and plebeian department of English literature, which the courtly 
Chaucer and his contemporaries felt as beneath their dignity. 
Now it was being taken up by professional men of letters such as 
Skelton, Heywood, and Bale, who lookt upon themselves as 
inheritors of Chaucer and Gower. Such men naturally favored 
the Chaucerian rime royal and couplet, and disliked the tail-rime 
of the miracle plays and romances, the verse-form ridiculed by 
their master in his Tale of Sir Thopas. Consequently we find 
the tail-rime stanza falling more and more into disuse as we 
approach 1560. In Magnificence we see Skelton already substi- 
tuting for it the ‘Skeltonical’ half-line, the leash, and the light 
couplet, and using it in Queen Hester, if that be his, only in the 
modified half-line form. With his successors its place is taken 
more and more by the neutral couplet. 

The second influence behind the metrical changes of the 
century was one far more organic,—the fundamental dramatic 
impulse to realism. The inward change from a drama of decla- 
mation addrest to the audience to a drama of living dialog is 
parallelled by the never-ceasing demand for further and further 
simplification in external form. The same impulse that Mr. 
Alden has shown to have been present in the steady drift toward 
prose in the later English drama, reaching its logical conclusion 
only in the later seventeenth and eighteenth centuries when it 
drove verse almost entirely from the stage, even in tragedy, and 
the same impulse that led Ibsen to discard verse for prose in 
our own day, was at work also in the fifteenth and the sixteenth 
centuries. The fourteenth and early fifteenth century miracle- 
plays and moralities were written largely in complicated stanzas 
of thirteen, fourteen, or even fifteen lines. When the dramatists 
of 1500 discarded these in favor of stanzas of only seven lines 
like the rime royal or of six lines like the commonest form of 
tail-rime, they must have felt, quite as Ibsen did in discarding 
his earlier poetical for a prose medium, that they were making a 
step toward real life. Their successors came to feel that evena 
seven-line stanza was not so much like real talk as was the 
couplet. 

Consequently we find, in passing from 1520 to 1560, the 
couplet, favored both by the highest literary sanctions and by 
the practical demands of effectiveness on the stage, gradually 
displacing both the rime royal from its place in the scale above 
it and the tail-rime from its place below. In plays that have but 
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one level, as some of the interludes and later miracles, it becomes 
the sole or almost the sole verse-form. The two stanzas do not 
disappear entirely, and when used they still retain their dramatic 
coloring, but they become more and more restricted to brief 
passages. The rime royal is regularly employed, even in ‘ one- 
level’ plays for ‘extra’ passages of formal declamation, such as 
the prolog and epilog, or the formal opening and close of a play 
or scene. 

These statements may be illustrated by brief metrical sum- 
maries of some of the chief dramas of the period 1520-1560. 
The five plays of John Bale, the six of John Heywood, Redford’s 
Wit and Science, Udall’s Ralph Roister Doister, and Gammer 
Gurton’s Needle have been selected as representative. 

The chronological order of Bale’s five extant plays is unsettled; 
the order here adopted, first the morality Three Laws (‘‘com- 
piled”’, as the title-page declares, in 1538, but at least revised 
after 1547), next the three miracle-plays God’s Promises, John 
Baptist, and the Temptation (“compiled” in 1538; performed 
at Kilkenny in 1553), and last the historical morality King John 
(written before 1548, but revised after 1558), shows a certain 
metrical development. 


Three Laws (ed. by A. Schroeer, Anglia V, 137-264; 1882). After 
a prolog in rime royal, Deus Pater opens the first Act, in which only 
the virtues appear, with rime royal, and is answered by the three Laws 
in a couplet apiece. The Laws are formally introduced and explained 
in six rime royal stanzas, and then the rest of the Act is devoted toa 
discussion in couplets. Act II, which is concerned with Naturae Lex 
and his downfall, is opened by its hero, as yet virtuous, with the rime 
royal. When the vice Infidelitas enters at 1. 178, the verse changes at 
once to tail-rime and so remains during his presence on the stage and 
that of his degenerate children Sodomismus and Idolotria. Near the 
end (1. 744), Naturae Lex reappears and laments his debased condition 
in rime royal. Act III, which tells of the crippling and blinding of 
Moseh Lex by Infidelitas, Avaritia, and Ambitio, likewise begins and 
ends with rime royal; but the intervening vice-scenes (794-1291) are 
here put into couplets broken by the tail-rime for grosser or livelier 
passages (806f., 810f., 822f., 984f., 1068 f., 1244f.), and once by the rime 
royal (1187 f.) for Avarice’s mock creed. Act IV, in which Christi Lex, 
or Evangelium, is assailed, this time unsuccessfully, by Infidelitas, 
Pseudodoctrina, and Hypocrysis, begins as usual with rime royal, and 
passes (1. 1341) to the couplet, which prevails unmixt for the vices till 
the end of the Act. Act V, which is devoted to punishment and 
restoration, begins in couplets with the expulsion of Infidelitas by 
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means of water, sword, and fire; then (l. 1954) proceeds with the 
reformation and instruction of the three Laws in mixt rime royal and 
couplets. There is a formal close (ll. 2026-81) and a prayer for King 
and Council in rime royal. 


The neutral quality of the couplet, making it equally suitable 
for vices and virtues, is here conspicuous. There is a curious 
progress in the vice-scenes: in Act II they are in unmixt tail- 
rime, in Act III in tail-rime mixt with couplets, and in Act IV in 
couplets only. These differences were perhaps associated for 
Bale with the lessening grossness and increasing subtlety of the 
vices involved. To be noted is the single instance of rime royal 
in the mouth of a vice, for an ironical passage. 


God’s Promises (Dodsley, vol. 1). Rime royal is used for the prolog 
and epilog, for the beginning and end of each of the seven “ Actus”, 
and for all longer speeches; the couplet serves for shorter speeches 
and the rapid dialog in the middle of each act. 

John Baptist (ed. by J. Malham, Harleian Miscellany I, 202-216; 
1808). Kime royal in prolog and epilog, in the opening speeches of 
John and Jesus, in Jesus’s prayer, and in the words of Pater; couplets 
elsewhere. 

Temptation (ed. by A. B. Grosart, Fuller Worthies Library, Mis- 
cellanies, vol. 1; 1870). Rime royal in prolog and epilog, and in the 
opening speeches of Jesus and Satan ; couplets elsewhere. 


Since these three miracle plays are without vices, they have no 
occasion for a ‘low’ verse-form; and hence no argument can be 
drawn from their dispensing with the tail-rime. They use rime 
royal partly to mark passages of special dignity or pathos, but 
chiefly merely for the formal rounding off of beginnings and ends. 


King John (ed. by J. M. Manly, Specimens of the Pre-Shaksperian 
Drama, vol. I; 1903). Rime royal is used in the following passages: 
King John’s opening monolog (ll. 1-21); Civil Order the lawyer’s 
formal plea (381-394); the monolog of the priest Dissimulation (983- 
1024); Interpreter’s ‘Chorus’, marking the division between the two 
Acts (1085-1119); King John’s monolog (1275-1302); King John’s 
lamentations (2015-28, 2125-45) ; Verity’s address (2158-85); Imperial 
Majesty’s address (2331-51, 2560-66); and the closing speeches point- 
ing the moral (2569-96, 2615-56). Everywhere else the couplet is used, 
except for a touch of the leash in Dissimulation’s song (Il. 2051-6). 


Here we might have expected to find the tail-rime in the frequent 
vice-scenes ; and its absence, tho perhaps due to the seriousness 
of these scenes, is a mark of the waning popularity of that verse- 
form. A clear distinction is made between the rime royal and 
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the couplet, altho it is not so carefully workt out as it probably 
would have been had the piece ever been finisht. 

Heywood’s six undisputed plays, altho probably earlier than 
Bale’s, show on the whole a later stage of verse-technic. They 
were written between 1515 and 1535. As there are practically 
no external criteria for a chronological arrangement, I have put 
them in a possible order of metrical progress. 


Weather (ed. by A. W. Pollard, in Gayley’s Representative English 
Comedies ; 1903). Of Heywood’s plays this is by all odds the most 
complicated and the most painstaking in its metrical architecture. It 
has three distinct levels. Highest is the rime royal, used only by 
Jupiter (1-97, 161-74, 179-85, 279-85, 374-80, 1133-39, 1156-1211, and 
1242-55); intermediate is the quatrain, used by the more dignified 
suitors, but only when speaking to Jupiter (by the Gentleman, 259-78, 
286-97, 1148-55, 1212-19; by the Merchant, 346-73, 1220-23; and by 
the Water Miller, 443-70); and the couplet, used where the ‘ Vice’ 
Merry Report dominates the scene, and by the humbler suitors, is dis- 
tinctly the meter of the low level. There are two instances of the half- 
line tail-rime (1058-1123, 1140-7), for humorous sallies by the Vice.! 
Love (ed. by A. Brandl, Q. u. F. 80; 1898). Here there are but two 
levels. Rime royal is used for the serious passages and the debate of 
the two miserable characters, Lover-not-Loved and Loved-not-Loving 
(1-245); also for the opening monolog of Lover-Loved (246-301), for an 
interjected speech of Lover-not-Loved (320-26), and for the re-entrance 
of Lover-Loved (689-702). The couplet is used for the debate of the 
two happy characters, Lover-Loved and the ‘ Vice’ No-Lover-nor-Loved 
(302-96), for the Vice’s long humorous monolog (397-688), and for the 
scenes following where he is present (703-1454). In the closing scene, P 
in which the decisions are rendered (1455-1573), the rime royal and 
couplet are intermingled, the rime royal being used for the formal 
decision in each case (1455-61, 1478-84, 1491-1525, 1530-36) and for 
the closing passage (1539-73). There is one short passage of half-line 
couplets, or ‘Skeltonical’ (425-64), for a humorous description in the 
middle of the Vice’s monolog. 


The four remaining pieces belong together in having no change 
of level. They are also similar in using only the ‘light’ line, 


1 The four lines uttered by Jupiter (787-90) are probably to be considered 
as an incomplete rime royal stanza. The fact that the Water Miller is given 
a speech in quatrains, and not the Wind Miller, is not necessarily to be 
interpreted (as Brandl affirms, Q. u. F. 80, p. lii)as making an invidious dis- 
tinction between the two; it happens because the Water Miller, like the 
Gentleman, makes a formal prayer to Jupiter, whereas the others deal infor- 
mally with Merry Report. J 
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whereas Weather and Love are written throughout in the 
‘heavy ’ line.’ 


Four PP (ed. by Manly, Specimens, vol. I). Couplets throughout, 
except a passage in quatrains (ll. 1-28), comprizing about half of the 
Palmer’s opening sermon, and two stanzas of rime royal at the end 
(ll. 1223-36), for the closing prayer and remarks to the audience. 

Wit and Folly (ed. by F. W. Fairholt, Percy Society no. 20; 1846). 
Couplets throughout, except for epilog in rime royal. The prolog and 
first part are lost. 

Pardoner and Friar (Dodsley, vol. 1). Couplets throughout, except 
for two stanzas of tail-rime inserted respectively at the ends of the 
introductory speeches of the friar (73-8) and the pardoner (183-88). To 
this statement the apparent quatrains produced by ‘ interference’ during 
the simultaneous sermons of the two rogues form no exception. It is 
interesting to note, however, how carefully Heywood marks the exact 
point in each case where they suspend their edifying remarks to the 
audience and turn on each other in mutual abuse, by changing from 
quatrains to couplets: five times the rival sermons and the resultant 
quatrains begin (ll. 189, 315, 363, 435, and 526), and five times come 
the abusive interruptions in couplets (Il. 253, 343, 407, 507, 530).” 

Johan Johan (ed. by A. W. Pollard, Gayley’s Repr. Eng. Com.). 
Couplets throughout, save for about half a dozen quatrains used 
apparently at random. 


In these plays the almost complete triumph of the couplet in 
the nascent comedy is apparent. The same tendency is further 


1 Cf. Magnificence, Intro., pp. liii, lviii; and for a different view see Brandl, 
Q. u. F. 80, p. lii. 
2 The only other quatrain in this play is found at ll. 626-9: 
Friar 
Nay, churl, I thee defy! 
I shall trouble thee first ; 
Thou shalt go to prison by and by; 
Let me see, now do thy worst! 


The speech does not fit the friar, except in part; and the sense would be 
improved by regarding this as another case of ‘ interference’, and assigning 


it as follows: 
Parson 


Nay, churl, I thee defy! 
Friar 
I shall trouble thee first! 
Parson (or Neighbor Prat ?) 
Thou shalt go to prison by and by! 
Friar (or Pardoner ?) 
Let me see, now do thy worst ! 
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exemplified in three later plays which are considerably closer to 
the goal of real comedy than any of Heywood’s: Redford’s Wit 
and Science (1541-48), Udall’s Ralph Roister Doister (either 
1534-41 or 1552), and Stevenson’s Gammer Gurton’s Needle 


(1552-3). 

Wit and Science (ed. by Manly, Specimens, vol. I). The staple is 
the couplet. Rime royal is used for the prayer at the end. There are 
two humorous passages in the half-line: the first, the monolog of the 
giant Tediousness (ll. 141-192) begins with the half-line quatrain and 
passes (1. 169) to the half-line couplet ; the second, a humorous colloquy 
between Wit and Honest Recreation (ll. 289-332), begins with the half- 
line couplet, and changes first (1. 299) to the half-line quatrain, and 
then (1. 303) to the half-line tail-rime. In these ‘ Skeltonical’ passages, 
the contrast in line is evidently the main thing, the rime-scheme 
unimportant. Redford’s play also has a passage which is probably to 
be regarded as prose, the comic spelling-lesson (ll. 455-491); and if so 
it is the first example of the comic use of prose in the drama. There 


are four songs in the play. 
Ralph Roister Doister (ed. by Manly, Specimens, vol. II). Couplets 


throughout, except for the prolog in rime royal and four songs. 
Gammer Gurton’s Needle (ed. by Manly, Specimens, vol. II). 
Couplets throughout, except for the grossly humorous conjuring pas- 
sage (II. 1. 71-2. 18), which is put into half-line tail-rime ; a whimsical 
passage in quatrains with an iterated tag at the end of every line 
(IV. 2. 5-28), where Hodge tries to tell a story; and a single rather 
futile rime royal stanza (7. 2. 1-7) where the Bailie begins his judgment. 


The scale of metrical values which the middle of the century 
thus saw established was familiar to the earliest theorists on the 
subject of English versification. In the first treatise on the 
subject publisht in English, Gascoigne’s Certain Notes of 
Instruction concerning the Making of Verse (written shortly 
before 1575), we find the couplet under the name ‘ riding rime’ 
expressly placed over against rime royal, and their difference in 
400s described as follows: “as this riding rime serueth most 
aptly to wryte a merie tale, so Rythme royall is fittest for a graue 
discourse.” * King James VI, in his youthful Reulis and Cau- 
telis (publisht in 1584) gives the couplet a more neutral char- 
acter: “ there is ryme quhilk seruis onely for lang historeis, and 
yit are nocht verse”? (i. e., not properly to be called stanzas; no 
disparagement of the couplet is intended); and he advises that 
the rime royal, to which he gives the name of ‘ Troilus verse’, be 


'G. Gregory Smith, Elizabethan Critical Essays, 1904, vol. I, p. 56. 
?Tbid., vol. I, p. 221. 
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used ‘for tragicall materis, complaints, or testamentis’. These 
dicta hardly fit the plays that were precisely contemporary with 
them; but they do fit the plays of twenty or thirty years back 
very well, and Gascoigne and James, like other law-givers of 
literature, may well have been belated in their deductions. 

The change in metrical usage which had come about when 
Gascoigne set down his Notes was, however, a radical one. The 
old scale had been completely upset by the most important 
innovation in versification of the century. This was the introduc- 
tion into the drama of regular verse, in contrast with the old 
purely accentual or ‘tumbling’ verse that had reigned alone up 
to that time.’ The plays of Medwall and Skelton, Heywood 
and Bale, Redford, Udall, and Stevenson were written mainly in 
the native long line of four stresses. Besides this they used at 
times a lighter, four-foot line, not always distinguishable from it, 
which was ultimately derived from the regular octosyllable used 
by Chaucer ; and they have also the four and three-foot lines of 
the tail-rime. But these, altho regular in their origin, had be- 
come thoroly popularized and, under the influence of the native 
accentual verse, extremely free, especially in their treatment of 
unstrest syllables. A fourth variety of line was added in the half- 
line, or two-stress line, which first appears in Skelton and which 
evidently arose from internal rime in the four-stress line. 

There were thus in the drama of the first half of the sixteenth 
century lines of two, three, and four accents, all permitting con- 
siderable liberty in the matter of unaccented syllables, and one, 
the descendant of the old native line, permitting such expansion 
almost without limit. Beyond these it is unnecessary to go in 
scanning the English dramatic verse of the period mentioned. 
The attempt to find pentameters, alexandrines, or septenaries, 
even of an imperfect kind, in these plays reduces their versifica- 
tion to chaos. Those who attempt to force it into regular verse- 
molds are inevitably driven to doubt whether it has the right to be 


1I have given elsewhere my reasons for adhering to this view (see Magnifi- 
cence, Intro, pp. li-lxii). For other opinions pro and con on this important 
question see the references there cited and also A. Schroeer, Anglia V, 238- 
267 (1882); L. Kellner, Eng. Stud. XIII, 188, 9, 196-203 (1889) ; C. Grabau, 
Herrig’s Archiv XCIX, 318 (1897); A. Brandl, Q. u. F. 80, Ixxxv (1898) ; R. 
W. Bond, Complete Works of John Lyly, II, 238, 242 (1902); E. Fluegel, 
Gayley’s Repr. Eng. Com., 189 (1903); L. A. Magnus, Respublica, E. E. T. 
S., Extra Series 94, xviii, xix, xxxi (1905). 
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considered verse at all, and even to wonder whether its composers 
could count. Read as verse that is frankly rhythmical, however, 
it becomes very fair verse of its kind, the descendant of the 
alliterative line of Beowulf and Piers Plowman; and we can give 
deserved credit to men whose care for their stanza-forms shows 
that they were keenly alive to all questions of verse-technic. 

To this assertion of the entire absence of strictly regular verse 
from the drama of the first half of the century there is one not- 
able exception. This is found not in any English play, but in 
our only example of the early Scottish stage, the Three Estates 
of Sir David Lyndsay, written about 1540. Scottish versifica- 
tion pursued a very different course during the century and a 
half after Chaucer from that of English versification ; and in view 
of the wide divergences in other departments it is not surprizing 
that we should find the only Scottish play provided with smooth 
and perfectly regular lines.’ 

The number of different stanzas which it exhibits is, however, 
distinctly remarkable. The regular pentameter or decasyllable 
is found in four rime-schemes,—the couplet, the quatrain, the 
rime royal, and the eight-line stanza (ababbcbc’) ; the octosyl- 
lable appears in the couplet, quatrain, and a five-line stanza 


(aabab‘); the trimeteris found alone in the quatrain, and combined 


1It is not of course meant to deny that Lyndsay takes the usual liberties, 
and sometimes rather considerable liberties, in his regular verse; but the 
difference between the following stanzas from Three Estates and Ralph 
Roister Doister is one of kind of line, not degree of freedom: 


O Queene Venus! vnto thy Celsitude, 
I gif gloir, honour, laud, and reuerence, 
Quha grantit me sic perfite pulchritude, 
That Princes of my persone have pleasance. 
I mak ane vow, with humbill obseruance, 
Richt reuerentlie thy Tempill to visie 
With sacrifice vnto thy Dyosie. 
Three Estates, ll. 499-505. 


What Creature isin health,  eyther yong or olde, 
But som mirth with modestie —_ wil be glad to use 
As we in thys Enterlude _ shall now unfolde, 
Wherin all scurilitie | we utterly refuse, 
Avoiding such mirth = wherin is abuse: 
Knowing nothing more commendable _for a mans recreation 
Than Mirth which is used _in an honest fashion. 
Ralph Roister Doister, ll. 1-7. 
13 
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with the octosyllable in three forms of tail-rime (aaa‘b*ccc'‘b’, 
aa‘b*cc*b®, a‘b*’a‘b*); and finally the ‘tumbling’ or accentual 
four-stress verse is found, clearly distinguishable from the regular, 
in two forms,—the couplet and a complex thirteen-line stanza 
(ababbcbc‘deeed’). 

These thirteen different verse-forms are scattered through Lynd- 
say’s immense production in a way that looks at first like mere 
confusion. But further attention reveals an intelligible metrical 
plan running through all the five different plays’ of which the 
Three Estates is made up. Lyndsay hasa metrical scale different 
in detail, but very similar in general character, to the one we have 
observed in his English contemporaries. It provides for at least 
three distinct levels. Elevated scenes, aristocratic speakers, 
formal speeches and proclamations, pathos, and the like, in a 
word, the ‘ high level,’ is throughout indicated by the eight-line 
stanza (ababbcbc’), the strophe to which King James gives the 
name ‘ ballat royal’.? The rime royal (ababbcc’) occurs also, tho 

‘rarely, with this connotation, and more rarely still the quatrain 
(abab®). The middle or neutral level is regularly put in the 
couplet, either aa° or aa‘; the decasyllable seems slightly more 
dignified than the octosyllable, while for dialog of rather less 


1It has not, I believe, been pointed out that the Three Estates consists in 
reality of five plays differing a good deal in length, structure, and spirit, tho 
manifestly composed by the same hand and for successive performance. We 
have first the Proclamation preserved only in the Bannatyne MS, which was 
presented some time in advance of the regular performance, and which is a 
short (267 ll.) parade or revue bringing forward some of the most popular 
characters in the coming performance in a kind of medley. Then comes a 
regular morality (1925 ll.) of much the same type of plot as the contemporary 
English moralities. This, which may be entitled Rex Humanitatis, is brought 
to an adequate conclusion at 1. 1925, altho with a hint of more to come. 
There follows a farce or interlude (368 il.), The Puir Man and the Pardoner, 
very much like some of the interludes of Heywood. Then comes a second 
long morality (1978 1l.), The Parliament of Correction, constructed on a plan 
entirely unlike that of any English moral play. Last of all is a mock Sermon 
of Folly (357 11.), which is also unparalleled in English literature. It is 
interesting to note the similarity of this structure to the contemporary per- 
formances of the French dramatic gilds, with their sottie, moralite, farce, and 
sermon joyeux. 1 wish to discuss this and other indications of Lyndsay’s 
indebtedness to French models elsewhere. 

? Reulis and Cautelis, Elizb. Crit. Essays, 1,222: “ For any heich and graue 
subiectis, specially drawin out of Learnit authouris, vse this kynde of verse 
following, callit Ballat Royal...” 
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dignity the octosyllabic quatrain is employed. The low level is 
put chiefly in tail-rime, in any one of the three distinct forms. 
It is once replaced, in a vice’s monolog, by the five-line octo- 
syllabic stanza (aabab‘); and a trimeter quatrain is frequently 
used asa kind of tag at the end of a long speech in tail-rime. 
For the lowest level of all, in some passages of gross jesting, and | 
the homely complaints of the rude Pauper and John the Com- 
monweal, the tumbling couplet is used. The tumbling thirteener 
at the beginning of the first morality seems an archaic remi- 


niscence from the miracle plays. 
Naturally the relative proportion of these different verse- 


forms differs widely in the three comic and the two serious 
pieces. In them all the shifts from one form to another occur so 
frequently that a detailed analysis here would be impossible. 
The following are brief summaries in each case. 


The Proclamation (ed. by D. Laing, Poetical Works of Sir David 
Lyndsay, vol. II, pp. 316-28; 1871). The formal prolog by the Nuntius 
is in ballat royal. There are two humorous monologs in tail-rime by 
the Cottar (25-48) and Fyndlaw the braggart (101-133). The rest of 
the piece, in which three unrelated incidents (the Cottar henpeckt, the 
Braggart exposed, the Auld Man deceived) are conjoined, consists of 
dialog in decasyllabic or octosyllabic couplets. 

Rex Humanitatis (ed. by F. Hall, E. E. T. S. 37; 1869). The 
prolog by Diligence seems intended to furnish samples of the stock of 
verse-schemes which is to come: it begins with an old fashioned 
tumbling stanza, then tells in ballat royal (14) of the coming of King 
Humanity, in tail-rime (30) of his temporary life in sin, and in ballat 
royal again (46) of how the three estates will appear and the virtues 
will return, and closes by disclaiming in tail-rime (70-77) any personal 
application. Throughout the long performance which follows, the 
changes are equally frequent, and every type of verse mentioned above 
is used except the decasyllabic quatrain. Noteworthy are the gross 
passage in tumbling couplets (489-498), the single case of rime royal for 
Lady Sensuality’s ‘ aureate’ speech (499-512), and the single case of 
the five-line stanza in Flattery’s entering speech (602-637). 

The Puir Man and the Pardoner (ed. by F. Hall, E. E. T. S. 37; 
1869). Naturally the ballat royal finds no place in this farce. The 
decasyllabic couplet is used for the more serious passages; for the 
comic ones, the tail-rime ; and for the roughest and lowest comic bits, 
the tumbling couplet (Pauper’s impudent entrance, ll, 1926-70, and the 
indecent sentence of divorce, ll. 2172-79). 

The Parliament of Correction (ed. by F. Hall, E. E. T. S. 37; 1869). 
Eleven different verse-forms are found in this second of the two long 
moralities, the five-line stanza and the tumbling thirteener failing to 
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reappear. The two couplet forms, the decasyllabic and the octosyl- 
labic, are much more used than in Rex Humanitatis, as is natural in a 
piece consisting almost wholly of discussion. They form the staple 
for the long debates, with no great difference between them. Distinct 
elevation and formality is secured by the ballat royal usually, but once 
by the rime royal (2352-86); a less degree belongs to the decasyllabic 
quatrain (2495-98, 3599-3602, 3787-90). Slightly below the neutral 
level is the octosyllabic quatrain (2475-94, 3529-48) ; but the regular 
form for low, humorous, or vicious passages is the tail-rime in its three 
varieties. An excellent illustration of the homely rough color of the 
tumbling couplet occurs in the passage at the beginning of John the 
Commonweal’s opening complaint (2443-74). 

The Sermon of Folly (ed. by F. Hall, E. E. T. S. 37; 1869). The 
ballat royal naturally does not occur, except in the epilog, which 
belongs rather to the whole production. The octosyllabic couplet is 
the staple, with the tail-rime constantly used for the broader passages. 
A slightly more formal tone is given by the octosyllabic quatrain 
(4453-66) when the King becomes prominent; and the peroration of 
the sermon is put in the comparatively dignified decasyllabic couplet 


(4601-12). 


The earliest example of regular verse in the English drama 
proper is Jasper Heywood’s translation of Seneca’s Troas in 1559. 
The innovation, when it comes, has no connection with the 
brilliant example of regular verse furnisht across the border by 
Lyndsay. It is strictly a part of the Renaissance movement to- 
ward classical and Italian models. Regular meter had been rein- 
troduced, into an England that had practically lost it, by Wyatt 
and Surrey in the third and fourth decades of the century. The 
foreign importation was used first in lyric poetry, then in various 
specimens of epic, and last of all, after about thirty years, crept 
into the drama. 

The important Senecan translations begun by Heywood were 
not the first English versions of the classical drama. The 
translation of Euripides’s Iphigeneia at Aulis by Lady Jane 
Lumley about 1550, which has been recently publisht for the first 
time,’ precedes it and may also claim the distinction, usually 
credited to Gascoigne’s Supposes, of being the first drama entirely 
in prose. But it exerted no contemporary influence, whereas the 
influence of ‘English Seneca’ on every feature of the advancing 
drama, versification included, was of course profound. The 
meters chosen by Heywood in his Troas of 1559, with which 
may be included his Thyestes in 1560, his Hercules Furens in 


1 Malone Society Reprints, 1909. 
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1561, and the Oedipus rendered by Alexander Neville in 1560, 
deserve especial attention in this investigation.’ 


Heywood’s Troas. Of the non-choric scenes, ten in number, seven 
are put in the regular septenary couplet (aa’) ; two (I. 2 and III. 2) in 
the decasyllabic quatrain ; and one (II. 1) in regular decasyllabic rime 
royal. Of the four choruses, one (in Act I) has the decasyllabic quat- 
rain, two (Acts II and IV), as well as the Argument prefixt to the play, 
are in regular decasyllabic rime royal, and one (Act III) has the octo- 
syllabic quatrain. 

Heywood’s Thyestes. All the scenes but one have the septenary 
couplet; that one (V. 2) has been put into the decasyllabic quatrain. 
All four choruses are in the decasyllabic quatrain. 

Heywood’s Hercules Furens. All the scenes have the septenary 
couplet, and all the choruses the decasyllabic quatrain, except part of 
the third chorus, which is in the octosyllabic quatrain. 

Neville’s Oedipus. In the septenary couplet throughout, including 
nine scenes and four choruses. 


The direction of the movement here is obvious. After con- 
siderable uncertainty in his first drama, Heywood settles down 
to the septenary couplet as his conventional medium for strictly 
dramatic parts, and the decasyllabic quatrain for the ‘extra’, 
more lyrical choruses. The scenes where he departs from the 
septenary couplet in the first two plays are all four distinctly 
lyrical, three of them being soliloquies. His successor Neville 
neglects even this distinction between strictly dramatic and 
‘extra’ parts, and puts all alike into the septenary couplet. 

The romantic distinction of ‘level’ is naturally not to be found 
in these or in any of the purely classical plays that follow them. 
Such diversity of verse-forms as they have is due always to the 
desire to set off a lyrical or declamatory insertion, or simply for 
the sake of experiment. The rooted national passion for dramatic 
contrast, however, was not suspended by them; for, as we shall 
see, plays of the older type were being produced about them 
unintermittently. The classical translations and imitations form 
a side-channel in the stream of sixteenth century drama, but 
one that affected the greater stream profoundly, and not least by 
conveying into it a succession of new and valuable verse-forms. 

The septenary couplet of Heywood and Neville was the first 
form of regular verse to gain a dramatic foothold, and it kept 


1For all the ten tragedies of Seneca the edition of the Spencer Society, 
nos. 43 and 44 (1887) has been used; and Miss Evelyn M. Spearing’s valuable 
study (Mod. Lang. Rev. IV, 437-461) must also be acknowledged. 
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the place it had won for over twenty years. But its title was 
disputed almost immediately by the rival that was destined 
eventually to dethrone it, the decasyllable, and that too in its 
dramatically most advanced form of blank verse. This entered 
the drama first, of course, in Sackville and Norton’s Gorboduc in 
1562, the metrical scheme of which is comparatively simple. 


Gorboduc (ed. by J. M. Manly, Specimens, vol. II). All nine scenes 
are in unmixt blank verse; three of the four choruses use the six-line 
stanza (ababcc®), no, 2 with an extra couplet at the end; and the 
chorus for Act III is in the decasyllabic quatrain, ending with an extra 


couplet. 


It is perhaps a little remarkable that blank verse did not win 
acceptance at once as the fittest dramatic medium, for it had in 
its favor both the impulses that I have suggested above,—refine- 
ment and realism. It was in conformity with the highest accepted 
models, for did it not follow the example of the classics? and it is 
certainly simpler and closer to the speech of real life than any 
other possible form of verse. But Gorboduc was a little ahead 
of its decade, and the step from the stiff and lumbering rimed 
septenary to the supple unrimed decasyllable was too great a 
one to be taken all at once. A natural transition lay through the 
rimed decasyllable, and this compromise was adopted by the 
author of the fifth Senecan translation, the Octavia of Thomas 
Nuce, which appeared in 1566. Whether under the influence 
directly of Gorboduc or not it would be hazardous to say, but the 
Octavia is unique among the ten Senecan plays in discarding the 
septenary altogether, and it thus becomes to modern taste the 


most readable of the whole dreary collection. 


Nuce’s Octavia. The play has fifteen scenes, the choruses not being 
distinguisht from the rest. Nine of these are put by Nuce in the deca- 
syllabic couplet; the remaining six are in the octosyllabic quatrain. 
Of these six, two (I. 5 and IV. 2) are purely choric ; two others (III. 2 
and IV. 6) have the chorus taking part in the dialog; and the other two 
(I. t and I, 3) apparently do not differ in any way from the scenes in 
decasyllabic verse. The Argument at the head of the play is put in 
the decasyllabic quatrain. 


The successors of Nuce in the task of translating Seneca lackt 
his boldness or his insight in metrical matters, and the remaining 
plays, John Studley’s Medea (1566), Agamemnon (1566), Hip- 
politus (1581), and Hercules Oetaeus (1581), and Thomas 
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Newton’s Thebais (1581), return to the septenary couplet of 
Heywood. Their metrical make-up may be consjdered together. 


All the scenes in these five plays are put in the septenary couplet 
with one exception, Studley’s Herc. Oet. I. 2, in poulter’s measure 
(a®a"). There is considerable variety and more independence of choice 
in the choruses: out of seventeen in Studley’s four plays (the Thebais 
lacks a chorus), five are put in the decasyllabic quatrain, Heywood’s 
favorite choric form; five (Med. III, Agam. III and IV, Hipp. II, 
Herc. Oet. IV) in the septenary couplet; one (Herc. Oet. III) in 
poulter’s measure ; two (Agam. I and II) in the alexandrine couplet ; 
and three (Hipp. IV, Herc. Oet. II and V) in the six-line stanza 
(ababcc’*). 


But Nuce’s preference for the pentameter was followed to an 
increasing extent by other contemporary imitators of the classic 
drama. An excellent instance of this is the classical tragedy 
composed about 1567 by five students of the Inner Temple, 
Gismond of Salern. This play, which the youthful collaborators 
chose to clothe principally in the decasyllabic quatrain, was 
written with extreme care for metrical exactness, as the diacrit- 
ical signs found in the MS bear witness. 


Gismond of Salern (ed. by A. Brandl, Q. u. F. 80; 1898). Acts I, II, 
and V are in the decasyllabic quatrain, with an occasional decasyllabic 
couplet at the end of a scene or a long speech. The author of Act III 
allowed himself a little more freedom in inserting couplets among his 
quatrains, and put one passage of some length (scene 3, Il. 1-56) in 
eight-line stanzas (abababcc®). In Act IV we find the only departure 
from decasyllables in the play: the author of this share of the work 
(Christopher Hatton?) puts part of scene 2 (ll. 1-122) in alexandrine 
couplets. The rest of his act is in the normal decasyllabic quatrains 
with an occasional couplet, and his striking departure in this single 
passage is perhaps due to the fact that it is the most obviously pathetic 
in the whole tragedy. 


While the rimed decasyllable was thus displacing the un- 
wieldy septenary and alexandrine, it was beginning itself to feel 
the competition of blank verse. Almost contemporary with 
Gismond of Salern was the second blank verse drama of the 
language, Gascoigne’s Jocasta (1566). 

Jocasta (ed. by J. W. Cunliffe, Belles-Lettres Series ; 1906). All the 
scenes, including choric passages within the scenes, are in blank verse, 
with frequent couplets, usually marking gnomic passages. For the 


‘extra’ parts Gascoigne uses a variety of forms: the Argument is in 
decasyllabic couplets; the choruses after Acts I, II, and IV are in 
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decasyllabic rime royal ; the chorus after Act III is in a special eleven- 
line stanza (ababbccddee') ; that after Act V is an Elizabethan sonnet; 
and the Epilogus is in decasyllabic quatrain. 


The other two plays extant from the hand of this important 
writer, Supposes (1566) and the Glass of Government (before 
1575), complete the list of forms which the English drama owes 
to the classical school by furnishing the first examples of effective 
dramatic prose. 


Supposes (ed. by J. W. Cunliffe, Belles-Lettres Series; 1906). 
Excellent prose throughout its five acts and thirty-one scenes. 

Glass of Government (ed. by W. C. Hazlitt, Complete Poems of 
George Gascoigne, vol. II; 1870). In this later comedy the prose, used 
throughout the dramatic parts proper, is intersperst with a consider- 
able number of ‘extra’ passages in a variety of verse-schemes: the 
prolog and second chorus are in decasyllabic quatrain ; the first chorus 
and epilog in decasyllabic rime royal; the third chorus in a six-line 
stanza (ababcc) ; the fourth chorus in poulter’s measure; and finally 
the two depressing exercises in versification which Philotimus and 
Philomusus submit to their godly instructor in Act III. 6 are respec- 
tively in the septenary couplet and the decasyllabic quatrain. 


In the verse passages here we have variety for variety’s sake. 


The new and effective distinction between verse and prose has 
completely overshadowed old distinctions of stanza, and Gas- 
coigne feels free to show his ability to exemplify any of the stock 
of rime-schemes which he had discust in his treatise. 

By the eighties the twenty years rivalry between septenary, 
alexandrine, rimed decasyllable, and blank verse was practically 
over, and the struggle had been settled in favor of the simplest 
form. An interesting sign of the changing metrical conventions 
is the revision of the tragedy of 1567, Gismond of Salern, which 
we possess from the hand of one of its authors made twenty-four 
years later. On the title-page he informs us that it has been 
“newly revised and polished according to the decorum of these 
days”; and on comparing the two versions we find he has 
largely eliminated the rimes and rewritten the whole in blank 


verse. 

Wilmot’s Tancred and Gismunda (Dodsley, vol. VII). The rimes are 
not everywhere eliminated with equal thoroness: in the choruses 
(except that to Act IV) and in four scenes (I. 1, 2; III. 1, 2), all of 
which are monologs, the quatrains of the original are preserved with 
but a few departures; and this is evidently done with intention, since 
added passages in these scenes are also put into quatrains. Elsewhere 
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the aim is evidently to do away with the quatrains altogether, altho 
many traces of them remain behind. The passages of the original in 
eight-line stanzas (III. 3) and in alexandrine couplets (IV. 2), are 
wholly transformed.! 


While this twenty years struggle was going on among the 
learned and courtly authors of exotic classical tragedy and 
comedy, the real English drama was assimilating little by little 
such of the new improvements as it found good. The plays 
of the classical school had been composed exclusively in regular 
verse. As they were one and all uniform in tone, that is, written 
on but a single ‘level’, they had not felt the need of two forms 
markedly different in connotation. The native plays, on the 
other hand, were generally possest of at least two distinct ‘levels’, 
and it was to be expected that when regular verse was first 
introduced into their metrical system, it should enter at the top 
of the scale, dislodging all forms of ‘tumbling verse’ found there 
hitherto. So it proves in fact; and two excellent instances are 
found in the two earliest plays to combine the regular and the 
accentual varieties of line, Misogonus (somewhere in the ’60’s) 
and Bugbears (after 1561, probably before 1566). 


Misogonus (ed. by A. Brandl, Q. u. F. 80; 1898). Composed through- 
out in the heavy four-stress line, riming in quatrains; except for a 
humorous fool’s tirade (IV. 3) in half-line couplets after the manner of 
Skelton, a few interjected scraps of prose, and two songs; and the 
further exception of two passages in regular septenary quatrain (the 
prolog and IV. 1, 149ff.). This curious insertion in the fourth act 
is a father’s prayer of thanks over his prodigal son returned, and prob- 
ably ranks as the most elevated in tone of the play. 

Bugbears (ed. by C. Grabau, Herrig’s Archiv, vols. 98 and 99; 1897). 
Heavy four-stress couplets are used throughout (contrary to the opinion 
of Grabau ; see vol. 99, p. 318), except for five songs, and one scene 
(III. 4) in septenary couplets. The reason for differentiating this 


1A comparison of this revision with the text we have of Selimus (printed 
1594) suggests that in this anonymous play we have the result of a similar 
bringing up to date and partial rewriting in blank verse. “Traces, sometimes 
undisturbed for pages at a time, are to be found of at least three stanzas: 
one of eight lines (abababcc') in scenes 1, 9, and 19; one of seven lines 
(rime royal) in scenes 2, 3, and 9g; and one of six lines (ababcc*) in scenes 10, 
15,and 20. Inscenes 4, 5,and 15 also, stanzas of some kind, altho less clearly 
identifiable, are perhaps to be discovered behind the present text. It seems 
impossible that any author could have originally composed in so haphazard a 
way- 
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scene from the rest of the play is not so apparent as in the parallel case 
in Misogonus; but it is a monolog, rather lyrical and elevated in form, 
in which the heroine expresses her joy over good fortune that has come 


to her. 


It may be noted that in both these cases the metrically unique 
scenes are not especially organic, and have somewhat the air of 
being later reworkings or additions, altho either scene may have 
been introduced experimentally by the original author. In either 
event, however, their illustrative value for the matter in hand 
remains the same. It was natural that the first regular verse- 
form to enter the native drama should be either the septenary, 
the first form adopted in the classical plays, or its close kinsman 
poulter’s measure. 

Where the regular septenary was adopted as the conventional 
form for the ‘high level’, the tumbling verse in all its varieties of 
rime-scheme sank to the ‘low level’. An excellent specimen of 
the new scale thus created is the recently discovered comedy of 
Patient Grissel by John Phillip (about 1565). The two forms 
are here combined in the most studied way, the changes from 
one to the other frequently occurring within the same scene, but 
always with manifest intention. The regular septenaries and 
alexandrines mark off the aristocrats from the common people of 
the play, impassioned from calm speech, serious and formal] from 
humorous or conversational passages. The latter in each case 
are put in the tumbling line, of which the different rime-schemes 
are apparently felt as indistinguishable. The new and sharp 
distinction between the lines has completely overshadowed the old 
differences of stanza, just as did later the still sharper distinction 
between verse and prose. | 

Patient Grissel (Malone Society Reprints; 1909). Poulter’s measure 
(either a®a’ or aa’ being used at random) is found in the Preface and in 
all elevated passages; tumbling verse in the epilog, for all humorous 
passages and all speeches of the ‘ Vice’, and to mark the low estate of 
certain characters. Tumbling rime royals, tumbling six-line stanzas 
(ababcc), tumbling quatrains, and tumbling couplets are mixt at random 
in these passages, the rime royal and the six-line stanza being perhaps 
preferred for longer and more formal speeches. 


Further analysis of plays using this verse-scale would be 
unnecessary. It is found in Appius and Virginia (about 1563), 
Damon and Pithias (about 1564), Horestes (about 1567), Cam- 
byses (1569-70), Clyomon and Clamydes (1570-84), Common 
Conditions (about 1576), and a number of others. 
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Toward the end of the seventh decade the regular decasyllable, 
rimed and unrimed, began to creep into plays of this class, 
without at once driving out the tumbling verse from its place at 
the bottom of the scale. A capital example of the wide gamut 
of choice open to the dramatist at this moment of transition is 
the Promos and Cassandra of George Whetstone (before 1578),— 
an important play from many points of view, and one that 
deserves careful re-editing. Until that is done it will not be safe 
to pronounce on the exact boundaries of the remarkably large 
number of different verse-forms which Whetstone uses; but the 
main facts are clear. 

Promos and Cassandra; in Two Parts (ed. by W. C. Hazlitt, Shak- 
spere’s Library, vol. 6; 1875). The First Part has five verse-forms: 
regular decasyllabic quatrains and couplets are used for the ‘high 
level’, especially for the great officers of state, Promos the viceroy and 
his fellow-dignitaries ; poulter’s measure is used in pathetic or impas- 
sioned passages, and for soliloquies ; and the tumbling couplet and 


quatrain are used for scenes of low life, humorous passages, and 
clownish speakers. The staple or neutral form is the decasyllabic 


couplet. 
The Second Part uses all these forms, and adds three others: when 


the King, who has been absent during the whole of the First Part, 
returns, his speeches are given a dignity above that even of the high 
officials who speak in decasyllabic quatrains by being put into blank 
verse (I. 8; III. 2; V. 4); there is a passage in prose, a formal procla- 
mation (II. 2); and the clown John Adroynes has a humorous passage 
in the old “ Skeltonical”, or half-line couplet (III. 2). The double 
play is also rich in songs, no less than ten being inserted, written in as 
many as nine different rime-schemes. 


As the septenary was gradually displaced from its old position 
by the entrance, at the top, of the rimed and then of the unrimed 
decasyllable, it tended to sink in the scale; thus in Promos and 
Cassandra it is put in the mouth of a vicious character like 
Lamia the courtesan. In some plays of the eighties it was 
relegated altogether to the humorous or ‘low’ scenes, just as it 
had previously relegated the tumbling verse. Thus in the 
Troublesome Raigne of King John, Part I (before 1591), in the 
midst of a play mostly in blank verse, there occurs a humorous 
scene (sc. 11), depicting the exposure of the licentious friars. 
Here we find the septenary couplet alternating with the old 
half-line couplet or ‘Skeltonical’ and once with the ordinary 
tumbling couplet, all evidently being felt as equally suitable for 
gross and broad humor. 
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But the septenary was too stiff and lumbering for permanent 
success in a comic capacity, and so it was generally discarded 
altogether. The tumbling verse remained even in the nineties in 
extensive use for such passages, and some trial was made also of 
the shorter regular verse-forms, such as the octosyllabic couplet 
and quatrain. But the ideal solution was not found till the intro- 
duction of prose for the ‘ low level.’ 

Prose we have seen used as early as 1550 for an entire play, 
and again for an entire comedy by Gascoigne in 1566; and Lyly 
had made a brilliant success of it as used alone in his seven court 
comedies. Yet the combination of blank verse and prose in the 
same drama is comparatively late, preceding only by a few years 
the earliest plays of Shakspere himself. If we accept one theory 
of the date of Lyly’s Woman in the Moon (1578-81), this should 
perhaps be given the credit of first using the Shaksperian scale. 
It is at any rate one of the first, and also one of the most skilful. 


Woman in the Moon (ed. by R. W. Bond, Complete Works of John 
Lyly, vol. III; 1902). Blank verse throughout, except for prose in 
single speeches of the clown Gunophilus passim, and occasionally by 
the other characters in jocose mood (Pandora and the Shepherds, III. 
298-332; Stesias, IV. 305; Pandora, IV. 112; the Shepherds, IV. 
124-145). The unit is everywhere the single speech rather than the 
scene or character. 


The Shaksperian scale is employed also, of course, by Peele, 
Greene, and Marlowe, and was thus fairly establisht, tho not old 
upon the throne, when the youthful Shakspere came up to 
London. He entered into the labors of his predecessors. He 
was not a metrical innovator; he used and perfected the instru- 
ments which he found ready to hand. In Shakspere’s plays, 
indeed, we find examples of almost every form of dramatic verse 
that the century had tried. Beside his usual blank verse and 
prose, he makes frequent use, of course, of octosyllabic verse for 
certain definite effects; he uses the decasyllabic couplet, as for 
example in his plays within plays, in a way that must have been 
intended to remind his auditors of a fashion not so long outworn. 
He has a larger quantity of tumbling verse, e. g., in the clown- 
scenes of Love’s Labor’s Lost, Comedy of Errors, Taming of the 
Shrew, Merchant of Venice, King Lear, than is always realized, 
as well as some tail-rime and half-line bits; and he has even 
some examples of the septenary couplet and poulter’s measure. 
The presence of such obsolete and obsolescent forms reminds us 
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of those superfluous organs in the human body which we are 
told are relics of our prehistoric ancestors. 

Fortunately in this case we have the literary ancestors at hand 
to explain them. We can look upon them as the residuum of a 
hundred years of experimentation, during which four metrical 
scales, each intended to express the romantic contrasts of tone 
and level] that were sought throughout the sixteenth century, had 
been tried successively. First there had been tumbling rime 
royal for the high level, tumbling couplet for the middle, and 
tail-rime for the low; second, the septenary couplet and poulter’s 
measure for high, tumbling verse of any kind for low ; third, 
rimed decasyllables at the top, the septenary, tumbling verse, or 
octosyllables at the bottom ; and finally blank verse and prose. 
But the change had been one of methods only ; it was essentially 
the same sort of contrast that Heywood in the third decade 
sought to make between Jupiter and his man in one way, and 
Phillip in the seventh decade between Prince Gautier and his 
malicious servant in another way, and Shakspere in the tenth 
decade between Prince Hal and his whilom companions in still a 
third way: 


Jupiter. Now, syns we have thus farre _ set forth our purpose, 
A whyle we woll wythdraw _ our godly presens, 
Toembold all such more playnely to dysclose, 
As here wyll attende, in our foresayd pretens. 
And now, accordynge _— to your obedyens, 
Rejoyce yeinus with joy most joyfully, 
And we our-selfe _—_ shall joy in our owne glory! 


Mery-Reporte cometh in. 


Mery-Reporte. Now, syrs,takehede! for here cometh goddes servaunt ! 
Avaunt! carterly keytyfs, avaunt! 
Why, you dronken horesons, _—wyil yt not be? 
By your fayth, have ye nother _— cap nor kne? 
Not one of you _— that wyll make curtsy 
To me, that am squyre _ for goddes precyous body? 
Weather, ll. 179-191. 


Gautier. I know that pryde imbrassed is, and some ther state exscead, 
But my ellected mate God knowes, with vice will not procead, 
She will obserue a modest meane, hir vertues shall increase, 
All hatfull hate in hyr shall end, she loueth perfyt peace, 
She feareth God, she dreads his name, she leades a Godly 

lite, 
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Politicke. 


And dayly sekes for to subdue, contensyon and strife, 
She will as dutie byndes, hir spoused mate obaye, 
From husbandes heastes at no time she for any cause will 

straye. 
If shee bee so hollye =a saynt as you make hyr, 
Refuse hyr I beseche you andI my selfe will take hyr, 
Such a Marriage would I haue, if I should chuse, 
Then should I be sure = she would me not mysuse, 
I might saie what I would, and do what I list, 
Hee that hath such a wife of God he is blist! 

Patient Grissell, 11. 388-4or. 


Now, my good sweet honey lord, ride with us to-morrow: I 
have a jest to execute that I cannot manage alone. Fal- 
staff, Bardolph, Peto, and Gadshill shall rob those men that 
we have already waylaid ; yourself and I will not be there; 
and when they have the booty, if you and I do not rob 
them, cut this head off from my shoulders......... 

I know you all, and will awhile uphold 

The unyoked humor of your idleness: 

Yet herein will I imitate the sun, 

Who doth permit the base contagious clouds 

To smother up his beauty from the world, 

That, when he please again to be himself, 

Being wanted, he may be more wondered at, 

By breaking thru the foul and ugly mists 


Of vapors that did seem to strangle him. 
t Hen. IV; I, 2. 


ROBERT L. RAMSAY. 


IV.—SALISSATIONES, SIVE AD PLAUTI MILIT. 694. 


The purpose of this article is twofold; first, to present a fairly 
complete conspectus of one of the less-known forms of divination 
among the Greeks and Romans, and second, to apply this to the 
interpretation of the Miles Gloriosus, 694. It will incidentally 
afford also a more complete commentary than any hitherto 
published on the Pseudolus, 107, and on Theocritus, III, 36. 

The form of divination in question is that known to the Greeks 
as madpds, rd madpexdy oldmepa, Td wadpaotixéy OF 
and to the Romans as sa/issatio. By this, auguries 
were sought from the palpitation of the heart, the throbbing of a 
vein, the itching of a foot or other bodily member, the twitching 
of an eye or of any muscle and from the jyos év doi or tinnitus 
aurium,. It is thus akin to, yet distinct from, the divination 
sought from the mrapyés or sternutatio, and ai rod caéparos éhaiat OF 
naevi, etc. 

The first mention of the term salissatio in the extant Latin 
seems to be that in Marcellus Empiricus who in his work De 
Medicamentis Empiricis, Physicis ac Rationabilibus, XXI, 15, 
prescribes a remedy ad cordis pulsum sive salissationem. This 
is as clearly a technical term in the physician’s craft as is the 
equivalent radyés in Hippocrates, Aristotle and others. 

The mantic use of the term is, however, clearly implied in the 
Origines (VIII, 9, 29) of Isidorus Hispalensis: Salisatores vocati 
sunt, guia dum eis membrorum quaecumque partes salierint, 
aliquid sibi exinde prosperum, seu triste significari praedicunt. 
We have found it elsewhere only in the Glossaria Labbaei, which 
cites Philoxenos for the gloss, radpés, salissatio. 

It is not improbable, however, that the term even in its mantic 
signification is much older. Plautus, at any rate, gives a clear 
instance of such divination in Pseud. 107: 


Nisi quia futurumst : ita supercilium salit, 


where the wily slave interprets the twitching of his eyebrow as a 
sign that his hope will be fulfilled. Commentators generally 
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compare with this the query of the goatherd in Theocritus, 
III, 36: 


; 


Augustine also refers to same class of auguries when speaking 
in his De Doctrina Christiana (II, 20, 30 f.) of the superstitious 
he mentions among millia inanissimarum observationum, “ sit 
membrorum aliquod salierit.” 

On the Greek side there are more witnesses for this mode of 
divination. Suidas, s. v. Hocedénos, says that P. wrote a work 
ON oldmopa’ 6 EPOaApds, ré8e onpaiver 
and repeats this with slight verbal change, s. vv. waApixdv oldnopa. 

The Pseudo-Justin Martyr, in the mpds rods dpOoddgous 
(Ep. 19), condemns such means of divination: ‘O 3¢ madpés mabos 
éori coparixdy éx rhs diadpouns rod mveviparos, dv to ordépatt 
igiorapévov mavrar trav Atd dvdgsov Expwvor of elvar 
Tay Td ToLovTOY Kivnua. 

Nonnos Abbas in his commentary on Greg. Nazian. Stelit. I. 
(c. 72) has: mwadpaorexdy 3¢ THs TOD GopaTos yrapt- 
olov dPOadpds, rode onuaives’ Spyos 6 pypds 
(4 xvnopds r@ wodi mpds rd ods Fyos éyévero),' réd_e (ovpBaiver)* 
& cuveypdwaro rodXoi. 

Ps. Eudocia (Iona), No. 734, coincides closely, but does not 
count (A. J. P. III 489, IV 109, V 114 f., VII 104, XX 351). 

Eustathius Macrembolites, or Eumathius, as some MSS give 
the name, in his erotic novel, Té xa@’ ‘Yopivny xat “Yopwviay dpapa 
(IX, 4), writes thus: éwi 3) rovros dpOadrpos FAraré pou 6 degeds, 
cal pos rd onpeiov ayabdy, xai rd mpouayrevpa 

Eustathius of Thessalonica, in commenting upon Iliad VII, 
184, SayS: Gre 6 éx wrappds olwviferd dyabdy, madara 
vopnois kal airé. dé xal madpds rod d@Oadpod xara 1d, 
pev 6 defids. This seems echoic of Theocritus. 

Earlier than any of these and by far the most important 
authority that has survived is the Egyptian Greek Melampus, 
author of a work, [epi* wadyév pavrixn, addressed to one of the 
Ptolemies, supposed to be Philadelphus. There are numerous 
and considerable lacunae in the work in its extant state, but the 


1 Words in parentheses are omitted in some MSS. 
2 Edited by Franz in Scriptores Physiognomiae Veteres, pp. 450 ff., Alten- 
burg, 1780. 
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significance of wadyoi for 189 parts of the body’ is given, witha 
total of 546 omens. Of these, 227 are of general, the rest of 
specific? application. They cover in a general way the whole 
range of human experience. Melampus twice cites interpreta- 
tions made by Antiphon, the famous interpreter of dreams, signs, 
etc., cites Phemonoe twice and the Egyptians once and has 
forty-six references to anonymous interpreters of the palmic art. 
In two instances there are two sets of d\\u cited, with interpreta- 
tions differing from each other and from Melampus. In seventeen 
instances, Melampus and dAdo give interpretations of general 
application but different. In eleven he gives interpretations of 
general, they of specific application; in eleven others he gives 
specific, they general applications. In seven instances both 
give specific only, with more or less overlapping in five of 
these. We have here some justification for the cai dAot wodXoi 
of Nonnos. 

In four instances the commentator Trillerus has found resem- 
blances to the Oneirocritica of Artemidorus, in four others to that 
of Achmet and in five others to both of these. These resem- 
blances are slight and general in character but are at least 
remotely suggestive of the idea that certain augural fancies were 
rather widely associated with certain parts of the body. 

Only in connection with the fingers of the right hand does 
Melampus give any clue at all to the rationale of his interpreta- 
tions. Here the basis is mythological. In one other instance he 
indicates a like basis for an interpretation cited from one of his 
anonyms. 

We have, then, ample evidence of an elaborate system of 
madpooxoria as early as the time of Theocritus and the Greek 
originals of Plautus. The citations from Antiphon show the 
existence of such superstitions and attempts to divine from them 
as early as the fifth century. In this system, so far as it is 
preserved in Melampus, the brow and the eye* take a prominent 


1 There are 197 omens drawn from the 57 parts of the head, 258 from the 83 
parts of the trunk and upper limbs and gr from the 49 parts of the lower limbs. 

2 These are distributed as follows: dobAw 92, tapSévw 79, 75, 
Il, T@ TAovolw 10, 8, Aouroic 6, éAevdépw 5, 5, xvBepvfry 5, 
yuvaki 3, yeopy@ 2, vabry 2, TH voooivT: 2, dvdpi, rH amdépy, Toic aréxvou, 
daveifovor, év ddver ovoww, Toig mpdcoovTi, KAétTy, 
poxOhoart, Toic Eévorc, ddartépy, TH yetporéxvy, I each. 

8 As the work of Melampus is so little known and there are so few copies in 
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part, surpassed in the number of “ points” only by the hand and 
the foot. The quotations from the literature would indicate that 
in the minds of the people these were pre-eminently associated 
with this mode of divination. 

If now we test the work of Melampus by these passages we 
shall see how well they harmonize with the system. If it was 
the right brow of the slave Pseudolus that twitched, it meant 
; if the left, dyaédv Kai edrvynoe Kal 
niorw ée. What better omen could the rascal want? Had the 
goatherd of Theocritus consulted the palmoscope, he might have 
learned on the authority of Phemonoe, Antiphon, Melampus and 
the Egyptians that the twitching of his right eye indicated 
éxOpovds imoyerpious dyes 3é dmodnuovs, which in his case 
would mean the defeat of his rivals and the presence of the 
absent Amaryllis. Surely the love-lorn Hysminias in the 
romance was amply justified by the sequel in pronouncing the 
same to be onuciov dyabdv mpopdvrevpa 


America, the most relevant passages have been excerpted. [The text followed 
is that of Diels, for which see p. 208.—B. L. G.] 

GAAnTaL, vdcov dndoi dAiyov xpédvov, Kai per’ dAtyov evropiav: 
dobAy, ayabév: wapbévy, pdyov- xhpg, bBpw. "Oppic apiorepa 
édv GAAnrat, ayabdv onuaiver GAAa Kai Kal 
&&e, "Odpbwv Td péoov édv GAAnTat, Kata Kaxdv Grace dobAw, ayabév: 
cvuBovagy- xhpg, 

pov édv GAAnrat, érixrnow mavtw¢ kata dé Tpasw Kal 
dobAw, xhpa, arodnuiav’ Td BAEPapov GAAHTAL, 
ddxpva dobAw, ayabév’ bBpw xhpa, brotayhy. 
éav 6 BébAoc, andiav dobAw, diaBoAqv- raphévy, 
xhpa, poyov: éréAevorv dyAoi. 

avric éddv Kai ei tic avTov paxpav ddév, etphoee TovTOY, 
kat Ondvxdv éArida dydoi- 62 bddv én’ 
év GAAoue dé Kai dAiya apioTepod Td 
BAkgapov GAAnrat, révyte éxixtyow Kai evropiav dobAw, 
rapbivy, ayaiév: riovsiv, eiwxiav yewpyp, Kal 
otpatiérn, mpoxorhy. apiotepod 6 édv GAAnTaL, 6 
tiv piva, byeiav Kai owrypiav dndoi, 6 dé GAAnTaL, éxi 
Gyabdv dndoi. apiotepod Td KaTw GAAnTaL, andiav onyaiver 
dovAw, diaBoAgy apbapciav’ yhpg, bBpiv. apiotepod 6 Kavbd¢ 
Bédog GAAbpevoc, andiacg Kai Abrac dndoi dobAw, vdoor, 
émcruzeiv, Bev dv rapbévy, xhpa, 
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The words guae supercilio spicit in Miles 694 have been a 
puzzle to the commentators. Ussing (1882) frankly confesses : 
“ Quid sit supercilio spicere ignoro”. He would even like to 
read guae supercilia inficit. Brix (1882) is silent. Lorenz 
attempted no explanation in his first edition (1869) and in his 
second (1886) remarks: ‘‘ Was supercilio spicere bedeutet, ist 
ganz unklar”. Tyrrell, though following in his text the tradi- 
tional reading of the old editions and in his notes the traditional 
exegesis, had already in the critical commentary to his edition 
(1881) made the happy suggestion of the reading guae supercilio 
spicit and the interpretation: “‘ Some woman who practised some 
obscure mode of divination from the eyebrows”. He cites 
Pseud. (1. c.) and Theocritus (I. c.) in support of this. Palmer 
in Hermathena (IV.' 145) heartily endorses Tyrrell’s suggestion 
but would read supercelium or supercilia. He makes a farther 
advance in noting the augural use of spicere. In the light of the 
evidence adduced above, it is clear that Tyrrell and Palmer were 
on the right track but lacked definitiveness. We have no hesita- 
tion in reading guae supercilio spicit with A B C D and Festus 
and interpreting as “ who divines from the brow ”, a reference to 
a female palmoscope. In the vv. 693-4, 


Praecantrict, coniectrici, hariolae atque haruspicae: 
Flagitiumst si nil mittetur, quae supercilio spicit, 


there is but a list of five different kinds of female diviners, for 
whom the hypothetical wife would demand money from Periple- 
comenus. It will be remembered also that the figures cited 
above from Melampus indicate that slaves and women were 
among the chief patrons of the palmic pavtis. 

In conclusion we would note that in this form of divination we 
have but a development of a piece of general, or at least widely 
spread, Indo-European folk-lore. Thus in the ninety-fourth 
¢loka of the Megha Duta of the Sanskrit poet Kalidasa we find 
palpitations in the left leg and a throbbing in the left eye men- 
tioned as auspicious omens in the case of a female. Passing 
from the easternmost to the western branches of the Indo- 
Europeans we find in the Cornish folk-lore that “A twitching in 
the eyelid is lucky; but you must not say when it comes nor 


1Not VII. 145, as Tyrrell’s second and third editions and the editio maior 
of Goetz and Schoell have it. 
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when it goes”.' In Horne’s Daemonologie, p. 61, we find: “If 
the right eye itcheth it betokens joyful laughter”. Bradshaw in 
the Shepherdes Starre has: “ But my right eye watereth, ’tis a 
sign of somewhat; do I see her yet”? This is probably an 
echo from Theocritus. Gaule in his Mag-astromancers Posed 
and Puzzl’d, p. 181, includes in a list of “ Vain observations and 
superstitious ominations thereupon”, “the tingling of the ear 
and the itching of the eye”. The student of folk-lore may 
extend ad libitum the list of omiaous sa/issationes of the eye and 
other parts of the body. One of the most familiar examples of 
the latter is Shakespeare’s (Macbeth IV, 1), 


“ By the pricking of my thumbs 
Something wicked this way comes.” 


SAMUEL GRANT OLIPHANT.’ 
Oxtvet CoLiece. 


1 Cornish Folk-lore, by M. A. Courtney in Folk-lore Journal, V, 219. 

? EDITORIAL NOTE.—Since the acceptance of Professor OLIPHANT’S article, 
the publication of which has been delayed for some six months, the attention 
of the Editor of the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PHILOLOGY has been called by 
Professor MILLER of the Johns Hopkins University to a comparatively recent 
work by Diels: Beitrage zur Zuckungsliteratur des Okzidents und Orients, 
I. Die griechischen Zuckungsbiicher (Melampus 7ep? Abhandl. der 
Konigl. Preuss. Akad. d. Wiss. 1907. Phil.-hist. Klasse, IV. 42 pp. II. 
Weitere griechische und aussergriechische Literatur und Volkstiberlieferung, 
- Ibid, 1908. Phil.-hist, Klasse, IV. 130 pp. In this work the author has 
anticipated many of the results of Professor OLIPHANT’S study, which was 
prosecuted under conditions unfavorable to an exhaustive command of the 
material.—B. L. G. 
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V.—EPIGRAPHICA. 


The interpretation of the Duenos inscription which I recently 
advanced in this Journal (30, 121 sq.) interested me in inscrip- 
tions written from right to left and without interpuncts. Now 
that a set of the Corpus has become accessible to me I have been 
able to look further into the subject, though it is certain that the 
indices now available do not give one a complete control even of 
the material of the indexed volumes. I have found, however, 
several matters, chiefly in the volume of Pompeian inscriptions 
(IV)', that I deem worthy of published comment. 

A. Inscriptions containing the name Aemilius written from 

right to left : 

IV, 1759 SVILIMEA, with the annotation, “ retrorsum legenda 
est: Aemilius, itemque n. 659, 660, 660a, 2400d, id quod nuper 
demum intellexi ” : 
ib. 659 SVILIMEA * CISSONIO * FRATRABILITER * SAL 
660 C<af> (= fac<it>). 

“ 660a O.V.F.“ ROG, CAIC... 
2400d SVI/IMIA DvRVIO * SAL 

«© RVFINVS * DVR | IXSALM 


The fondness of Aemilius for writing his name from right to 
left—not but that the form Aemilius is also extant (n. 1689)—is 
curious. In the last word of 2400c, for which Zangenmeister 
advances no interpretation, he has undertaken to disguise his 
name even more completely. Here he uses an archaic type of A, 
and the I must be read several times in different syllables, while 
the letters have been jumbled as to their order. The most 
curious character is A, which I take for an upturned V modified 
by a diacritic. A parallel use of interlaced letters is to be found in 


II, 6247,6 v* aVATON. (in massa 
interpreted as L. Anton<i> L<uci> |<iberti> Eunuc<hi>? 
1 Further references may be found in vol. xii, index, p. 949, s. lem. “ litterae 


inversae in vasculis passim”, Vol. III, Suppl., p. ii, p. 2567, s. lemm. “ litterae 
inversae in vasculis”, “ tituli a dextra ad sinistram scripti”, “ monogrammata.” 
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with the note, “‘lectio certa est, interpretatio incerta, cum litterae, 
fortasse consulto, ordinem iustum non servent’”’. It is note- 
worthy that here also, if the interpretation is correct, the second 
character is an upturned V. 
Other sodales of Aemilius also practised right-to-left writing : 

2400f SVNZ7BAS OIlVRVD SAL | SVA .. 

gS* VIVRV)D ONIBAS SAL 

3045, (cf. ib. 1530 SVCCIISSVS) 

B. Right-to-left alphabets and numerals. 


ib. 2540a DaA|.. aK], 3217 B4,<3218>B4’, 1219 IIVXXO.- 
C. Other inversions. 

To the previous inversions we may assign as a motive the 
desire of playful mystification. This motive less easily applies to 
legionary tituli like the following : 

III. 8065, 22a G iiix GEL | NEMRVA | ANDER 

= leg. xiii G. Aur. Menander (written boustrophedon). 
“ 8074, 16 DXAIHD (= coh. i Aelia Gallorum) 
“ 8074, 1a SAUA (= alai Asturum); 


cf. also ib. 8075, 7, 8077, 2a and b; and iv 1534 to be cited in 
full below. 


D. Syllables interlaced. 
Besides II 6247, 6 already cited, we may note 
IV. 1687 | Rw! TEM Gam, 


with the annotation “altera pars fortasse est Martem * legenda”. 
This inscription was found “in conclavi ad sinistram tablini sito, 
in pariete meridionali summo ad sinistram intranti ex atrio, litteris 
subtilibus””, and may be seen in facsimile on Pl. xxxii, 17 of 


1Here we may cite, for its bearing on the two nominatives of 2400¢c., 
iv, 2401 CVRVIVS | SABINVS | SABINVS | SABI... 

?The Corpus index omits 3218 and gives 3219, but there is a manifest 
error: 3219 reads AX:VCCD, which we must, in view of CL, interpret as an 
alphabet giving two signs for each letter: on x as a form for A “ in inscrip- 
tionibus graphio factis” see the index, p. 216; and for the confusion of B and 
von Pompeian walls, ibid., pp. 275,279. Foran upturned alphabet with x as 
a genuine x, and the letters arranged alternately from the opposite ends of 
the alphabet cf. ib. 2541 uxsa1oAd xv. 

3 Cf. 1620 a where MaR is found—which is as likely to stand for Marcus or 
Maria as for Mars. 
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vol. iv of the Corpus. If I am right in interpreting the tran- 
scription symbols ! as meant for interpuncts, the solution of the 
puzzle that presents itself to me may be graphically repre- 
wg RAM With this we may compare the entry 
in the index volume to the Corpus Gloss, Lat.: “ Metra (= merra = 
puppa), genus unguentum (-ti, cod. Epin.) V.372, 41”. True, the 
accusative here is of somewhat difficult interpretation, but we 
may group it with the street-vendor’s cry of Cauneas in the 
famous Crassus anecdote Cicero tells, or take recourse in the 
explanation by ellipsis. In MVRRAM we may well see an equi- 
voque involving some fair onenamed Myrrha. Another solution 
of our rebus may be to read Metrum Mar<ci Porci Catonis?>, 
a phrase which appears in a gth century MS as the title or sub- 
title of a collection of riddles (cf. Riese, Anth. Lat. II, p. 376). 
Similarly in 2400a to be cited presently we have a ‘rebus’ 
extant in a Greek Anthology. 
IV, 1532 1° NTVM * VMLA. 

Were it not for the uncertainty of the reading (cf. Zangen- 
meister, ad loc.) we might with much probability interpret this 
inscription as alumintum; i. e., alimentum (perhaps gen. plur.). 
The provenience of the inscription admits of our taking it as the 
name of a sort of pantry or store-room. 

E. Omitted interpuncts. 

The only purposed omission of interpuncts I have noted is to 

be found in the anacyclic hexameter presented in 

IV, 2400ab EDEMAIDIOSARAPATAPVRASOIDIOMEDE. 

A proper word-division would here destroy the absolute identity 
of the forward and backward readings of the lines. But the 
intention of the scribe to make difficulty cannot be doubted if 
one notes the variety he has employed in the forms of a and 
the long I found in the 6th place from the left. It is noteworthy 
that this anacyclic verse is found in the Anth. Graec. Plan. vi. 13, 
but with the faulty form dpa mnyq instead of dp’ dmara. 

F. The following inscriptions present points of individual 
interest: 1° an oculist’s prescription, written from right to left, 
and containing interesting monograms, viz. : 

III, 1636: .. . Iw @ for impet<um>. 
We can hardly doubt that here the script peculiarities (cf. also 
no. 1639, 4) hark back to a time when the medicine-men and 


sented by 
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Shamans attached importance to mystic formulae—and even 
today perscriptions are written in a curious jargon.—2° a possible 
love charm, 

IV, 1534 OvoBISV EREPICJA =? O<ro> vobis n<os> 


accipere, 


taking accipere—so written as to convey the hint of its having a 
special meaning—in an amatory sense (cf. the Thesaurus, s. v. 


312, 8; 311, 76). 


Apropos of the interpretation of DZenoi as Zeno[n] (A. J. P. 
30, 134), I note the tantalizing parallel(?) found in 


IV, 1527 RUSTICUS EST CORYDOI 


with the annotation, “ litterae Do sat neclegenter exaratae; ultima 
linea litterae N principium esse potest.” 

For the monogram Al recognized in MAALos ibid. I can 
now cite something like parallels in a) IV, 1604 (= Pl. viii. 6) 
where the script-form °_ is transcribed as & in ‘ fa//acem’, and b) 
ib. 1645 (= PI. xiii. 1) where a rustic-looking Z is transcribed 
as in‘ puellam’., If the monogram in madlos is Jv (i. e. malvos), 
the upturned A may be parallelled by the two instances noted 
under A above. 

To the examples cited for the doublet a/ai (I. c., p. 132), I can 
now add LAIVI, interpreted as LAVI in IV, 816: though dialectic 
vowel infection from the following 7 may be the truer explanation. 

A possible objection to my arrangement of the lines of the 
Duenos inscription (I. c., p. 123) may arise from the position of 
the name Duenos, low down on its little pot. This is not to be 
interpreted, however, as meaning that Duenos begins the last of 
the three script series (=lines), but Duenos is rather in a 
‘display’ position. I do not assume that Duenos, the potter, 
composed the legend for our jocose ‘tripod’, but we are at liberty 
to surmise that he made free to advertise his wares by ‘featuring’ 
his name. 

Epwin W. Fay. 
University or Texas. 
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RoBERT, Pausanias als Schriftsteller. Studien und Beobach- 
tungen. Pp. VII + 347. Mit 2 Planen und 7 Planskizzen, 
Berlin, Weidmann, 1909. 


Ever since Wilamowitz over thirty years ago launched the 
question of the trustworthiness of Pausanias, there has been much 
debate with regard to his sources and how far his periegesis is 
autoptic. Kalkmann’s book was a confirmation of Scaliger’s 
sweeping criticism that Pausanias was omnium Graeculorum men- 
dacissimus; but he found champions to vindicate him in Gurlitt, 
Schoell, Heberdey and Frazer. So a Phantasiebild has arisen 
which pictures Pausanias as “ein antiquarisch und archaologisch 
sorgfaltig vorgebildeter Gelehrter”, “ein unsaglich trockener 
Schriftsteller”’; but in this heated discussion the literary charac- 
teristics of Pausanias have been lost to view in the background 
and it is to bring these to the front that Robert presents after long 
observation and frequent reading another most interesting and 
original volume on Pausanias, ‘he author. The belletristic man- 
ner of composition, the rhetorical character of the style, the 
literary methods, the use of chiasmus especially with pév and 8, 
antitheses, parallels, synonyms, effective endings, and all the 
literary conditions are here investigated with a sharpened keen- 
ness which is in places almost too keen. Throughout the book 
Robert protests, often with scorn and sometimes with violence, 
against absurd views which in fact few hold. He does well, how- 
ever, to expose the misleading character of the modern analogy 
with Baedeker. Pausanias is not a systematic guide-book. His 
description of Greece and its Monuments, as Robert says in the 
first chapter, Die Tendenz des Werkes, is nothing more than the 
foundation (cf. p. 4) on which to build the superstructure of 
mythological, historical, and other Ady; or to quote from p. 6, 
‘es ist nichts als eine grosse Zusammenstellung von Adyos, fiir die 
die Periegese ebenso nur den Rahmen abgiebt wie bei Athenaios 
das Gastmahl”. The order is influenced by considerations which 
are rhetorical and not topographical and we must not censure 
Pausanias if he fails to mention this or that important monument. 
“ Die rhetorische Wirkung steht dem Autor hoher als die Voll- 
standigkeit und Anschaulichkeit der Beschreibung” (cf. p. 49). 
Robert is likely correct in his idea that Pausanias was a belletrist 
more interested in Aéyo: than in antiquities, but it must not be for- 
gotten that the contemporaries of Pausanias had no need, such as 
we, of a detailed description of monuments which were visible to 
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them but have since disappeared. Granted all that Robert says, 
Pausanias is after all a kind of guide, as is proved by the fact that 
every excavator and archaeologist in Greece to-day has a copy 
with him in the field. Frazer's commentary is full of folk-lore 
and Adyo: and probably his main interest was here, yet his volumes 
are an excellent guide to the traveller in Greece to-day; and so 
is also Pausanias, who describes many outlying places which even 
the modern Baedeker omits. 

In the second chapter Robert divides Pausanias’ ravrodam) 
isropia into Adyoe aNd Oewpyyara. “Da findet man historische, 
mythologische und novellistische Berichte, Biographien, anti- 
quarische und naturwissenschattliche Abhandlungen, ethische 
Reflexionen. Also an Abwechslung fehlt es wirklich nicht, 
Trockenheit und Langeweile sind der letzte Vorwurf, den das 
Buch verdient.” The analysis of the Adyo (pp. 8-38) is excellent. 
The mythological and historical are the most frequent. Pausanias 
is shown to be very fond of parallel stories from other lands, 
of ethical and mythological controversies, and of philosophical 
excursuses. He also lays great stress on an effective ending of 
his Aéyo with a long reflexion, with sententiae about love (cf. p. 24), 
with a reference to Homer, Hesiod, Herodotus, Sophocles or 
Euripides, or with an encomium on the Romans, especially the 
emperors Hadrian and Antoninus Pius. 

In the third chapter (pp. 39-68) on the dewpyyara, the things ra 
és eri8egw OF ra Oéas &fu, Robert finds that Pausanias is fairly exact 
in his descriptions but that he rarely speaks of the ground-plan, 
style, or measurements of a building and rarely goes into detail 
except at Olympia and Tegea. The formula péyedos xai xécpos, 
often occurs. In the case of the Athenian Propylaea, Paus. I, 
22, 4, Robert considers the words rév ide» probably a gloss and 
does not limit the praise to the roof by changing kai to # xat (# is 
twice a misprint). Instead of xécuos Pausanias sometimes uses 
the words xaracxevy, épyacia, and réxvn and as correlate to péyebos 
we have cyjua or eidos. Pausanias almost always gives the ma- 
terial of the monuments, often in antitheses, contrasting bronze 
with marble or wood, or wood with marble. Antitheses of draped 
and nude, of standing and seated statues are also frequent. 

The fourth chapter (pp. 69-114) has the caption “ Die Anord- 
nung der Beschreibung”. Here Robert insists repeatedly that 
Pausanias’ periegesis is not an exact and continuous account of 
his travels and we should not speak of a Wanderung or Reise- 
route. When Pausanias took his meals and when he slept are 
topics still unconsidered. It is often not a question of topo- 
graphical but categorical arrangement. So at Olympia we have 
five categories, the four principal temples, the dedications, the 
statues of victors, the treasuries, and the agonistic buildings. 
Pausanias often mentions together pairs of statues or monuments, 
even when they are far apart in situation. The names of the 
artists, however, are often given in other passages than where the 
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statues are described. Things very incongruous are related for 
an effective close. So the description of Tanagra ends with an 
excursus about the famous personality of the city, Corinna, in- 
cluding her grave and a painting of her in entirely distinct places, 
and about two species of cocks. Robert’s analysis of the section 
dealing with the Athenian acropolis is good, and it may be ad- 
visable to adopt his change in the text, I, 22, 8, where he reads 
xara Exodor és dxpémodw ‘Eppi(s dv TporvAatov 
Xdpir(es), ds Swxparny tov Swppovicxov éyovorw. 
P. 113 Robert finds another case of haplography in I, 18, 7, where 
he inserts éxrés before vacs to produce an antithesis, gor: 8¢ apyaia 
év Zevs xadxovs éxrds vads Kpdvov x. A. But much 
needed excavations in the precinct of the Olympieum would 
probably prove Robert wrong. 

The fifth chapter (pp. 115-200) entitled Die Stadtebeschrei- 
bungen, is one of the best and Robert’s analysing faculty which 
was already recognised in his Studien zur Jlias is here at its 
zenith. There are twenty-six such descriptions including Olympia 
and Delphi, and they may be divided according to the following 
schemata (cf. p. 118). A. Topographical Principle: (a) rd éma- 
véorarov, (1) acropolis in four cases (Sicyon, Phlius, Patrae, 
Pheneus), (2) agora in five (Corinth, Troezen, Argos, Sparta, 
Messene), (3) a special building in three (Tegea, Epidaurus, Elis); 
b. Gate in six cases (Delphi, Athens, Pellene, Plataea, Aegina, 
Thebes); c. special cases (Megara, Megalopolis, Hermione) ; B. 
Systematic Principle in 5 cases (Mantinea, Aegium, Tanagra, 
Thespiae, Olympia). The topography of all these places is dis- 
cussed in detail and for Argos (pp. 132, 140), Sparta (pp. 150, 
161), and Megalopolis (p. 187) the reconstructions are embodied 
in sketch-plans which are rude and faint rather than accurate and 
exact. But perhaps some truth lies hidden in them which only 
excavations can reveal. In any case Robert’s conjectural plan 
for the agora of Argos, which has most of the temples on the 
west, is better than that of Vollgraff in B. C. H. XXXII, p. 172, 
which crowds the north, east, and south sides with temples, pre- 
senting their side or back to the agora, but leaves the west open. 
However, his interpretation of Deiras as another name for the 
Aspis or its west slope is doubtful; also his idea (cf. p. 200) that 
the graves of Paus. II, 16,5 at Mycenae are the shaft-graves 
rather than the ‘“‘bee-hive” tombs. The shaft-graves could 
hardly be called iméyata olxodopnyara. 

The sixth chapter (pp. 201-217), Einiges vom Stil des Autors, 
which is not very satisfying, analyses some of the literary char- 
acteristics of Pausanias. He has a liking for paraphrase and 
perissology, but the most characteristic feature is an oratio variata 
or avoidance of similar words. 

The seventh chapter (pp. 217-265), Der Gesamtplan des 
Werkes, considers the time and manner of composition and pub- 
lication. The only definite dates are I, 1, 1-39 between 143 and 
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161 A.D.and V,1,2 about 174 A.D. The present separation into 
books is not original and that between I, 44 and II, 1 is “ganz 
absurd”. Robert would make four main divisions and have 
book I end with chapter 39, 3 which was probably published 
first by itself. The portion I, 39, 4-1V, 36,7 also forms a unit 
and was either published with the Attica or more probably later 
and separately. Then came books V to VIII, with the end of 
VIII binding together all the parts relating to the Peloponnesus. 
Books IX and X were perhaps published later. Not only in the 
description of the cities, but also of the routes, Pausanias employs 
the same principle of radical centres, from which branch the 
different roads. So for the Doric part of the Peloponnesus there 
are five principal centres, Corinth, Argos, Sparta, from which 
branch four roads, Gythium, and Messene; and five secondary 
centres, Sicyon, Troezen, Lerna, Acriae, Boeae. In all there are 
twenty-five such centres so connected that a kind of genealogical 
table can be drawn on p. 260. In this chapter, too, Robert argues 
that Pausanias intended to put the Arcadica after the Messeniaca 
so that there would be no interruption between books VII and 
VIII, for the Eliaca easily join on to the Arcadica. But it is 
dangerous to say an author had a different plan from the one he 
actually carried out, ——— since Robert can discover no 
reason for the change. P. 261f. in discussing the incompleteness 


of the work of Pausanias, Robert calls special attention to a neg- 
lected passage in Stephanus of Byzantium s. v. Tauuva, where he 


thinks there is a corruption sé—évdexdro—év dexdro—i and where 
he would read Mavoavias (Pp. mepinynoews. The work was 
completed by Pausanias himself and existed in more complete 
form in the time of Stephanus, but the archetype of our manu- 
scripts was damaged at the end. Aetolia may have been omitted 
entirely and book XI may have dealt with Euboea, book XII 
with Opuntian Locris, Doris, Aeniania and Malis, book XIII 
with Thessaly. Or book XI may have described Aetolia and 
Acarnania, XII Doris, Opuntian Locris etc., XIII Thessaly and 
XIV Euboea. In that event we should have a northern tour in a 
half-circle around Boeotia and Phocis just as the Peloponnesian 
tour was in a complete circle about Arcadia: and the change from 
1a’ to 14’ would be easy. The main objection to this I take 
from Robert’s own words, p. 263, “Aber das sind reine Hypo- 
thesen, und es darf nicht verschwiegen werden dass es dann sehr 
auftallend sein wiirde, dass Stephanus, der die iibrigen Biicher im 
ganzen achtzigmal zitiert, aus den vier letzten Biichern nur dies 
eine Zitat haben sollte. Das aber diirfen wir als Tatsache be- 
trachten dass Stephanus das Werk vollstandiger las als wir, und 
dass es also von Pausanias vollendet worden ist”. Perhaps not 
even the last sentence is true since Robert’s theory rests on a 
change of text. The work may well be complete as it is with 
perhaps a lacuna here and there. 

The eighth chapter has the title Lebenszeit und Heimat des 
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Autors. According to Robert the periegesis appeared in four 
parts, the Atthis about 160 A. D.; I, 39, 4-IV between 160 and 
174; V, VI, VII about 174, VIII-X ff after 177. Born under 
Hadrian, at the latest in 115, Pausanias composed his description 
of Greece under Antoninus Pius and Marcus Aurelius and finished 
it in his sixties, taking about twenty years in all. P. 271 f. Robert 
argues against the current opinion that Pausanias’ home was 
Magnesia on Mt. Sipylus, and favors Damascus as his birthplace, 
identifying with him the Pausanias cited by Stephanus of Byzan- 
tium and by Constantinus Porphyrogennetus De Them. p. 4, 12. 
With this Pausanias would also be identical the sophist a went 
to Rome from Syria mentioned by Galen, De Locis Affectis 
III, 11. Pausanias must then have written a book on Syria before 
177, probably between the publication of the second and third 
parts of his mepuynois. There may be a reference to it in VIII, 
43, 4, but Robert has again to change the text from rade pév Dra 
éypayar és ro axpsBéorarov tO rade GAAots Eypawa. 

Robert ends his book with two long Beilagen on Delphi (pp. 
277-309) and the Athenian agora (pp. 309-344). There is not 
space to point out all the details in which Robert goes astra 
throughout his book, but a few remarks may be allowed wi 
regard to the first Beilage which I read carefully ¢v rémg during 
a stay of a week at Delphi last autumn. It will perhaps illustrate 
the faulty method of Robert, at least in details. The first ten 

ages are devoted to Marmarid. Here on the lowest terrace 

omolle excavated the large tufa Doric temple at the east dating 
from the fifth cent. B. C., which is a rebuilding of an earlier temple, 
the two small but beautiful temples of the sixth cent., the well- 
known Tholus of the fourth cent. which Robert, p. 286, wrongly 
assigns to the fifth, and toward the west the large Doric prostyle 
temple also of the fourth cent. B. C., all orientated south. 
Of the two small temples only the western is Ionic; the other is 
Doric and a Doric drum can be seen on the spot (cf. Poulsen, 
Bull. de l’Acad. de Danemark 1908, p. 332f.). Yet Robert speaks 
repeatedly (pp. 277, 285, and three times p. 286) of “‘zwei kleinere 
ionische Antentempel”. Paus. X, 8,6 mentions only four temples 
in order, and Robert strangely argues that perhaps Pausanias 
coming from the Schiste was so tired from his journey that he 
saw nothing, but went straight to the city to the hotel or to his 
host and when he returned from the city to the region called 
to-day Marmaria, the west temple would be the first and the east 
temple the last. Pausanias considers the temples a unity and it 
makes no difference whether he begins at the east or west. So 
the east temple was that of Athena Pronaia orientated south 
‘ut with the image facing east as at Phigalia. This would 
be the fourth temple mentioned by Pausanias. The west temple 
would be the first, which was in ruins. Homolle had interpreted 
the eastern temple as that of Athena Ergane because of an in- 
scription found near by; but as Robert rightly says an epiklesis 
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different from that of the divinity is often used for dedications in 
the precinct. So in the precinct of Athena Polias on the Athenian 
acropolis there were offerings to Athena Ergane. Here Robert 
is right, but in his visit to Delphi (cf. p. 277, n. 2) he might have 
noticed built into the polygonal wall near the temple the inscrip- 
tions of Eileithyia and Hygieia and near the stele of Athena 
Ergane another of Athena Zosteria, which also shows that no 
argument can be drawn with regard to the temple from the one 
stele of Athena Ergane. (In 1907 Keramopoullos discovered 
near this region also a stele of Zeus Polieus; cf. Eq’. ’Apy. 
1909, col. 269.) On the other hand Robert is probably wrong 
when he fails to believe that this early temple of poros is 
the one whose épe/ma Pausanias saw. It is this temple of Athena 
Pronaia at which (cf. Her. VIII, 37, 39) the Persians in 480 were 
driven back by thunder and falling rocks which undoubtedly 
destroyed the temple so that it had to be rebuilt, just as it 
was similarly damaged recently in 1905. In the fourth century 
the site may have been abandoned as dangerous (cf. Poulsen, 
l. c. and Karo, B. C. H. XXXIV, p. 217) and a new temple built 
to the same goddess at the west, the building which despite its 
size and pedestal for statues (wrongly interpreted as an exedra by 
Poulsen) Robert explains as a treasury (the épeimia of Pausanias). 
The statement of Herodotus (VIII, 39) applies only to the time 
of the Persian wars and further Homolle’s identification of the 
small upper eastern terrace as the precinct of Phylacus is not 
absolutely certain. Graef (Arch. Anz. 1902, p. 86) associated the 
Tholus and Poulsen the so-called priests’ dwelling with this pre- 
cinct. Both of these buildings, however, cannot date before the 
fourth century B. c. (cf. Karo, B. C. H. XXXIV, p. 217), whereas 
the réuevos dates before 480. But it is also possible that the pre- 
cinct lies in the ground of this region not yet excavated. In any 
case Robert here again bases his conclusions on an uncertain 
hypothesis, The two small temples he rightly identifies with 
rovs xérw vaovs which Plutarch Praec. Gerendae Rei Publicae 825c 
mentions as erected after a feud between two Delphian families 
(so also Pomtow, Klio VI, 120; Keramopoullos, whose excellent 
‘Odnyis rav Aekpav has recently appeared in a revised French ver- 
sion, p. 74; and Karo, B.C. H. XXXIV, 215). They were prob- 
ably treasuries as is indicated by the absence of regular steps as 
in the treasury of the Athenians and were doubtless built to 
Athena Pronaia in atonement for the outrage committed in her 
precinct. The réuevos would then at the end of the sixth century 
B. C. include these two treasuries or évayixoi yaoi as well as the old 
temple to the east and would be extended later to take in the 
Tholus and the new western temple built to Athena Pronaia in the 
fourth century, so that perhaps the whole precinct was sacred to 
Athena. Robert rightly doubts Thiersch’s ingenious theory (cf. 
p- 286 “diese nach jeder Richtung verbliiffende Hypothese”) 
that the Tholus was a music hall, and he might have given as a 
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reason that the pit in the middle was completely closed as was 
also the case in the Tholus at Epidaurus, thus refuting the idea of 
resonance chambers (cf. Cavvadias Sitz. d. Berl. Akad. 1909, 

1.11). But, as I have indicated, Robert’s interpretation of 

ausanias which makes him describe all these temples from west 
to east, although his words are écedOdvri és tiv wédw elo 
yaoi, and then jump back to the west to proceed to the gymnasium 
is more violent and less reasonable than that of Homolle, Poulsen, 
Keramopoullos, and Karo, even if Pausanias is describing only a 
purely literary journey. 

The second part of the first Beilage deals with the sacred way. 
The problem of identifying the different buildings reminds Robert 
of a Parisian burlesque of the eighties in which Charlemagne was 
represented with his horse under his arm running about and 
asking, “‘ vous n’avez pas une place pour moi?” But he makes 
the matter still worse by adding to the already voluminous litera- 
ture on Delphi, and by proposing even more names and those not 
in Pausanias. The treasury which all others call Sicyonian he 
labels Spartan because the style and subject (the Dioscuri) of the 
sculptures point to Sparta. But even if the sculptures belong to 
the building its material is the reddish-buff Sicyonian poros found 
also in the Sicyonian treasury at Olympia and its situation fits 
the description in Pausanias. From the architectural fragments 
built into this treasury Pomtow has reconstructed a kind of Tholus 
or Pantheon in Berl. Phil. Woch. 1909, col. 351. But his sixth 
century Pantheon is rather fanciful and falls when it is shown 
that the curved architraves had no columns under them because 
of the irregularity of the joints. This point which I owe to Mr. 
Dinsmoor, the Carnegie fellow in architecture, proves that the 
columns built into the Sicyonian treasury did not support the 
curved architraves found there. The last treasury on the south 
side of the sacred way, which some assign to Cnidus and others 
to Siphnus Robert, who would have at least six Argive monu- 
ments at Delphi, names Argive, because the frieze bears the 
signature of an Argive artist. But the frieze is Ionic, not Argive 
work and a close examination of the inscription itself and my 
squeeze convinces me that it does not contain an Argive lambda 
and that Wilhelm’s reading —vy — ride is 
far better than Homolle’s? ’A[pyei]o[s Kadtopico (?) ep’ 
éroie (cf. Wilhelm, Beitriige zur Griechischen Inschriftenkunde p. 
137). Where Pomtow locates the Clazomenian and Keramopoullos 
the Corinthian treasury Robert places the Sicvonian. The Cnidian 
would then be next to the south-west, what Keramopoullos calls 
Siphnian. At the second bend in the sacred way where Pomtow 
has certainly’ discovered the Corinthian treasury (cf. Berl. Phil. 


1Mr. B. H. Hill, the director of the American School in Athens and the 
man best qualified to speak on things Corinthian because of his long experi- 
ence in the American excavations at Corinth tells me that the material is 
absolutely like Corinthian poros, that the working of the stone, the type of 
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Woch. 1909, col. 318f., and Karo, B. C. H. XXXIII, p. 201 f.) 
Robert has only a nameless base. P. 299 Robert denies to the 
blocks with the Tarentine inscription their dedication because the 
letters cannot possibly date before 480 B. C., but even if that is 
true there was an earlier inscription on top which Contoléon 
discovered (cf. Berl. Phil. Woch., 1909, 187). The Tarentine 
dedication, the Seven against Thebes, the Trojan Horse, and the 
Marathon group are crowded into the space above the hemicycle 
for the Argive kings and the long niche, though there is neither 
room nor suitable foundations. Those which remain to-day at 
the spot where Robert puts the Monument of the Seven are 
mostly late Roman. It seems strange that these monuments 
should be cramped in here at a time when there was no long 
niche beside the sacred way. Here again Robert makes Pau- 
sanias leap in unsystematic fashion from the Septem all the way 
down to the Epigoni and then back to the Argive kings. Robert 
is really indulging in hypotheses again and has forgotten to take 
into account the great difference in levels. This is also the case 
when he says (p. 296) that the statues of the Arcadians would 
obscure the admirals if they stood on bases in the long niche, 
even the floor of which would be as high as the heads of the 
Arcadians. But in general, Robert’s argument against Pomtow’s 
identification of the long niche as the monument for Aegospotami 
is correct and the niche must go unnamed (cf. Karo, B. C. H. 
XXXIII, p. 219f; XXXIV, p. 201f.). The discussion of the 
three Athenian dedications is sound and will probably withstand 
opposition. The treasury, which one would like to date imme- 
diately after Marathon, dates soon after 510, the base beside it 
soon after 490, the stoa of the Athenians about 504, and the 
large Marathon group between 465 and 460. P. 304 the fact that 
the rock of the Sibyl is mentioned after the stoa of the Athenians 
in Paus. X, 12, 1 is proof that we have not a continuous wander- 
ing, but if we have Pausanias leave the sacred way at the treasury 
of the Athenians and go along the lower terrace past the front of 
Robert’s Sicyonian treasury (which might be that of Potidaea or 
Syracuse) and up the stair-case and then on to the Corinthian 
treasury he might easily mention the stoa and then the rock of 
the Sibyl; and this would account for silence about the so-called 
bouleuterion, etc. 

The second Beilage can only be briefly summarised as this 
review is already too long and space fails for detailed criticism. 
Two false ideas have led Athenian topographers to make the 
agora too enormous; namely, that the stoa of Attalus lay either 
directly on the agora or at least on its northern continuation and 
that the temple of Ares was situated on or near the Areopagus. 


cramp used, and the methods of construction can be easily paralleled at 
Corinth. The character of the remains is confirmatory of the identification 
based on the topographical evidence of Pausanias, Plutarch and Herodotus. 
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The stoa of Attalus was rather on the street leading from the 
Dipylon to the agora and the stoa of the Giants was not in the 
centre but at one end or on a street leading from the market 
place. The temple of Ares was near the Stoa Basileios and not 
near the Areopagus. He puts the agora further east as well as 
further south than other topographers, and would place the 
Prytaneum to the west and not to the east of the Aglaurium, and 
the temple of Demeter, the Kurotrophium and Aglaurium nearer 
the Propylaea than most others (so also Weller, A. J. A., 1908, 
p. 69, not cited by Robert). The Aglaurium lay outside the agora 
and the south side was bounded from west to east by the Tyran- 
nicides, Metroum, Bouleuterion, Tholus with the Eponymous 
Heroes to the south, and at the extreme southeast by the Pryta- 
neum. On the west would be the Stoa Basileios and stoa of Zeus 
Eleutherios to which Robert relates the passage in Arist. Eccl. 
684f. Thescholia interpret ré 8¢ 67r’ as referring to the Theseum, 
but Robert argues that since there was a painting of the twelve 
Gods in the stoa of Zeus Eleutherios it may have been called 
oroa tay dédexa Gedy, and the passage in Aristophanes informs us 
that it actually was so named, an ingenious argument but not 
entirely convincing. rav dddexa Gedy is Only a hypothetical 
name and actually occurs nowhere. Moreover the letter 6 might 
refer to Gccpobécrov, if we must discard Onoeiov. We know from 
Hypereides (apud Pollux IV, 122), where the nine archons 
_ donavro év that the Thesmothesium was a stoa. It would 
be natural for Aristophanes to associate the stoa of the Archon 
Basileus with the stoa of the Thesmothetae. The Stoa Poecile 
Robert would make the only building ontheeast. The northside 
also seems rather bare in his reconstruction-sketch on p. 330, where 
we have only the stalls of Pythodorus, the triumphal gate, and 
the Pherephatteum. The Hermae Robert would place, one row 
in front of the stoa of Zeus, the other in the south-east corner 
connecting the Prytaneum with the Stoa Poecile. The result is 
an agora 60 by 120 metres. Let us hope that the project of the 
Greek Archaeological Society to excavate the Athenian agora 
will not be long delayed, for only the spade can decide definitely 
the questions raised by Robert. It may be of interest also to 
state that Robert adopts Dérpfeld’s position for the Enneacrunus 
but argues against his identification of the so-called Theseum 
with the temple of Hephaestus. He is also opposed to his own 
previous theory that this was the temple of Apollo Patrous and 
now defends the view of Lange and Lolling that it was a temple 
of Aphrodite Urania. The altar of Aphrodite Hegemone was 
found in situ near by and Aphrodite Urania is the same as Aphro- 
dite Hegemone. 

In brief Robert’s book swarms with new suggestive and excel- 
lent ideas, but the theories put forward are inconclusive and 
premature. There are too many “reine Hypothesen” and we 
must postpone judgment till the spade brings further proof. 
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Robert’s studies, however, will doubtless change our conceptions 
with regard to the methods of Pausanias. Their great value lies 
in this and in emphasizing the literary and rhetorical spirit of 
Pausanias as an author and not a merely erudite antiquarian. 


Davip M. RoBINSON. 
American ScHoOL, ATHENS. 


A Literary History of Rome from the Origins to the Close of the 
Augustan Age. By J. WicHT Durr, M. A., Professor of 
Classics, Armstrong College (in the University of Durham), 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 


1909, 695 pp- 

This handsome volume is the latest addition to the series 
known as the Library of Literary History. It is a model of 
typographical accuracy and the reader’s chief regret upon closing 
the book will be that the author did not go on with the story 
beyond the limit imposed. He approaches his theme with a 
remarkably open mind, his freshness and thoroughness of treat- 
ment are evidently derived from a real acquaintance at first hand 
with the authors as well as with the authorities, and his literary 
style seems to reflect in its attractive directness and simplicity 
his own frank and straightforward methods of dealing with the 
problems before him. Moreover, the taste and skill of his illus- 
trative translations indicate a critic whose independent judgement 
of literary quality, and whose divination of the final and essential 
charm of a masterpiece are far better worth recording than is 
usually the case in works of this sort. 

As a matter of fact, however, we have had no works of this 
sort, at all events, in our own tongue. In conformity with the 
excellent plan of the series to which it belongs this is a Literary 
History of Rome, not a History of Roman Literature. The 
difference is a difference in scope as well as a difference in 
method. A Literary History of Rome, as its name suggests, 
covers a wider field; it even includes some account of men like 
Strabo and others who, though they wrote in Greek, represented 
in their work and in their life the essential unity of the Graeco- 
Roman empire. More important still, a work like this owes its 
existence primarily to the comparatively recent discovery that a 
correct and adequate interpretation not only of Roman literary 
art as a whole, but even of the individual masterpiece demands a 
knowledge far more varied, accurate, and extensive than was 
dreamed of in those halcyon days of Cruttwell and Simcox when 
it would seem that a more or less desultory reading of one’s 
favorite authors was a sufficient excuse for writing a history of 
Roman literature. 
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It may be fairly doubted, however, whether in those days a 
book like this could have been written at all. There have 
always been a few great scholars, who looking ahead from their 
higher altitude, have been able to direct the steps of those on the 
lower levels, but speaking in general, the eminence now support- 
ing our modern scholarship as a whole, was slowly raised by 
that intensive study of classical antiquity which has been going 
on steadily and methodically for the last sixty or seventy years. 
The minuteness of these investigations as well as their subjects is 
still an unfailing source of merriment to many, but it is largely 
the fund of knowledge so accumulated that furnishes the founda- 
tion of a book like this, and that in the long run has created an 
atmosphere favorable to its reception. For example, now that 
we are familiar with the doctrine of evolution in the physical 
world we are quick to detect its presence and to realize its impor- 
tance in the world of the literary and the aesthetic. We see that 
no literary phenomenon can be safely termed unique. The indi- 
vidual author, the department he represents, the nation to which 
he belongs, his environment, his historical significance, the ques- 
tion of literary heredity, the influence of racial evolution or 
literary evolution, the springs of native feeling, the basis and 
scope of native criticism, are constantly acting and reacting upon 
each other ; to know one we must know all. In short, the theme 
of a Literary History of Rome is the articulate record of the 
mind and personality of a great nation and to interpret it satis- 
factorily we must explore every available source of contributory 
knowledge. 

A counsel of perfection which is of course beyond the reach of 
mortal man, but the beneficent effect of it upon this book is seen 
on every page. 

The Introduction (pp. 1-60) is devoted to an interesting and 
suggestive discussion of standard opinion concerning environ- 
ment, geographical and tribal origins, history and qualities of the 
language, and the Roman character and religion, 

Professor Duff lays particular stress upon the strong, steady 
centripetal tendency of thought and ambition. The power of 
Rome was indeed spiritual as well as temporal. To adopt the 
closing phrase of a well-known anecdote, Rome was a ‘ state of 
mind ’—a state of mind impressed first upon the motley popula- 
tion of the Italian peninsula and long afterward upon the babel 
of nations and tongues comprising a universal empire. 

It is interesting to observe, especially for us Americans, that 
the Romans themselves were undoubtedly of mixed blood. In 
the literature, too, as among the people, much was exotic. 
Suetonius himself observed that the earliest writers were ‘semi- 
graeci’; Plautus was an Umbrian, Terence an African, Caecilius 
an Insubrian Gaul, and so on through a long list of distinguished 
names, but Professor Duff’s suggestion that “ Livy’s ‘ Patavinity’ 
was partly of the North” is perhaps capable of discussion. At 
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all events, this famous utterance of Asinius Pollio is still some- 
what cryptic. We can certainly accede to the statement, how- 
ever, that there may be something Etruscan in the obscurity of 
Persius. Pichon, the only authority quoted for this observation, 
also includes Propertius and Tacitus as typical Etruscans. Pro- 
pertius, however, as Duff observes, ‘was at most an Umbrian 
borderer, and the birthplace of Tacitus is too uncertain to form 
either the basis or the example of a theory’. The real and 
illuminating parallel to Persius in this respect, as was noted many 
years ago, is another Etruscan by the name of Maecenas. 

Duff also gives considerable attention to the dialects, to their 
persistence, particularly in Italy itself, to traces of them in the 
literary speech, and to the part played by them in forming the 
so-called rusticitas Latina from which the Romance tongues are 
descended. The discussion is interesting and as a rule, the 
examples and illustrations, here as elsewhere, are well chosen and 
incontrovertible. Many, however, will probably object to one of 
them. This is the statement that ‘not a little of the Latin of 
Apuleius and of Tertullian is due to the way in which people 
talked their Latin in Africa’. Of course, it is more than likely 
that the language of Tertullian does preserve some traces of local 
African usage, it may even be true, that an observant contem- 
porary of Apuleius could have detected a Punicism here and 
there in his literary style, but the final result of the long dispute 
upon this question seems to suggest that Africitas, so far at least 
as we of to-day can distinguish it as such, was more a way of 
writing than a way of talking, a question of rhetoric rather than a 
question of dialect. 

Having given a general review of his theme the author pro- 
ceeds to develop it in detail. It is a long journey as well as a far 
cry from the axamenta to the Aeneid, from Manios the maker of 
a shawl-pin to Augustus the arbiter of an empire; but the clue is 
the relentless persistency and consistency of the Roman character 
and Duff is a sure and inspiring guide. For that very reason it 
is unnecessary to review his work in detail. I content myself 
—" with a few brief notes and observations suggested by 

is text. 

The bibliographies appended from time to time, though well 
chosen and generally sufficient, make no attempt to be exhaus- 
tive. Criticism, therefore, from this point of view is practically 
disarmed. Otherwise, I should have suggested that Minton 
Warren’s important contributions (A. J. P. XXVIII 249 and 373) 
to the interpretation of the Lapis Niger ought to have been 
mentioned. So, too, the work of Hendrickson on the early 

Satura (A. J. P. XV 1; XIX 285) cannot be safely ignored. If, 
as he shows, Livy’s famous account of the early Italic drama is a 
mere rifacimento of Aristotle at second or third hand it is clear 
that Nettleship’s theory, or anyone’s theory, of the Satura in so 
far as it is founded on the suggestion that Roman criticism of the 
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matter is of real value, needs to be thoroughly revised. Again 
the statement (p. 114) without qualification or comment that the 
Rhetorica ad Herennium is ‘ascribed to one Cornificius’ is 
somewhat misleading. A cross reference to his own discussion 
of Marx’s views, on p. 260, would have been advisable. 

Not of course, that the latest theory or the generally accepted 
theory is always the best. Gellius’s plenum superbiae Campanae 
for instance, is no proof in itself that Naevius, to whom the words 
were applied, was a Campanian. Campanian braggadocio was 
proverbial and as Duff very pertinently observes, “a display of 
‘ Hielan’s pride’ is conceivable in one who is no Kelt”. So too, 
after discussing Leo’s brilliant attempt to explain and demolish 
the famous story of Plautus as a baker’s drudge, Duff goes 
straight to the heart of the matter (p. 161, n. 1) with the dry 
comment, ‘ This is ingenious enough to deserve to be true. But 
it is beyond proof’. 

The chapters on Plautus and Terence and as.a rule, on the 
drama in general, are unusually good, but the scanty and some- 
what perfunctory treatment of the mime inevitably suggests, 
though this can hardly be the case, that Reich’s great work was 
not utilized. It is true that the book is bulky, sometimes incon- 
sidered, and occasionally wordy, but the general results are 
valuable and illuminating to a high degree. 

The statement on p. 330 that Varro (116-27 B. Cc.) was born 
‘two years after the death of old Cato’ (234-149 B. C.) is due of 
course, to a slip of the pen or to some oversight in proof-reading. 

I observe that Professor Duff perhaps approves of Marx’s 
theory (p. 281, n. 3) that ‘the Lucretian invocation to Venus may 
have been suggested by the fact that Memmius was son-in-law 
to Sulla, who was devoted to the goddess’. The reasons fur- 
nished by the text itself of Lucretius impress me as quite 
obvious and entirely sufficient. 

It has often been observed that of all literary qualities the one 
most directly affected by the personal equation of the individual 
reader is humor. Otherwise, I should be surprised by Duff’s 
statement (p. 603) that humor is a rare quality in Ovid—even 
as Duff might be surprised by my statement that Tibullus echoes 
the traditional idyllic-erotic type of elegy as modified by the 
Alexandrians quite as clearly in his humor as in his ‘elegiac 
melancholy’. 

The value of studying the departmental in combination with 
the individual is visible in the recent criticism of nearly every 
Roman author who has been seriously investigated by competent 
scholars during the last few decades. A knowledge of depart- 
mental tradition for example, proves that Catullus was not a lyric 
poet but an epigrammatist. This reduces the old dispute over 
the comparative merits of Catullus and Horace to a matter of 
personal taste, and justifies Horace’s assertion that he ‘first 
wedded the Aeolian lyric to Italian measures’. It also nullifies 
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the most serious charge against Martial, for Catullus (as well as 
all his successors) is never more of an epigrammatist than when 
he chooses to issue ‘ the coinage of the heart’ in phrases ‘ the like 
whereof’, as Saxe says, ‘are not in Watts his hymns’. it also 
disposes of persons like Vergil’s Alexis (p. 440), Horace’s Ligu- 
rinus and Tibullus’s Marathus. No one accustomed to the 
methods of the Roman poets in dealing with the traditional 
themes of Greek erotic poetry troubles himself about these 
literary lay figures. Why should they be any more real than 
Herrick’s Julia? 

Of course, as Plessis well says in his recent Poésie Latine (A. 
J. P. XXX 447), there is danger that in the study of literary 
inheritance the real services, the real genius, of the individual 
may be misunderstood or underrated. Many of us see a glaring 
example of it in some of the recent German pronouncements on 
the genius of Vergil. These, however, neither in Germany nor 
elsewhere, will seriously affect the wider outlook of sane and 
— scholarship. This is shown by Professor Duff’s own 
words. 

‘Virgil’, he says (p. 482), ‘has many claims to greatness. 
His amazing verbal art is one. His power to touch the feelings 
is another. His influence on literature, and even his fame in the 
Middle Ages, are others still. But his historic position alone, as 
the poet of the empire, would assure him one of the highest 
places. To minimise his creative gifts—either on the ground of 
his borrowings and conventions, as if he were a second-hand 
plagiarist, or on the ground of his conscious aim, as if he over- 
did the didactic—is to miss the significance of Virgil’s relation to 
his age. In this respect French criticism has more consistently 
appreciated Virgil than German criticism. English criticism has 
had its fluctuations. But to write the supreme epic of an empire 
like the Roman is not given to any but a deep thinker and a 
great artist’. 

KIRBY FLOWER SMITH 
Jouns Horxins University 
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ARCHIV FUR LATEINISCHE LEXIKOGRAPHIE UND GRAMMATIK, 
Vol. XIII. Second Half. 


301-372. G. Funaioli, Der Lokativ und seine Auflésung. The 
locative, which was unknown to the ancient grammarians and 
was explained in the middle ages by ellipsis (e. g. im urbe 
Romae) was discovered in 1826 by F. Rosen of Berlin. After an 
interesting sketch of the history and bibliography of the case, 
which F. thinks would better have been named localis, the form 
is discussed, by declensions, as well the use of attributives and 
appositives to the locative, and the employment of prepositional 
phrases as substitutes for it. 

372. K. Mayhoff, Accessus febrium bei Plin. nat. hist. 28. 46. 
Regards a decessu as the correct reading in this passage in the 
temporal sense of post decessum. 

. 373-378. E. Lattes, Etruskisch-lateinische oder etruskisier- 
ende Worter und Wortformen der lateinischen Inschriften. III. 
A continuation of the articles on pp. 119 ff. and 181 ff. 


378. O.Schlutter, Stimulus. A peculiar use of this word in 
Serv. Aen. 8. 138. 

379-406. C. Weyman, Zu den Sprichw6rtern und sprich- 
wortlichen Redensarten der Rémer. A continuation of the 
article on pp. 253 ff. 

406. H. Meltzer, Cyprianus. Koprianus. This word-play, 
which occurs in Lact. Inst. V. 1 ff. is evidence for the pronuncia- 
tion of c like k before y in the fourth century, at least in the 
language of educated people, and makes it probable that the 
same was true of c before e and i. 


406. H. Schuchardt, Curva = meretrix. Cf. ALL. XIII. 58. 
Modern Greek «xovpf8a has nothing to do with the Latin word, but 
is borrowed from Slavic. 

407-414. E. Wolfflin, Die Adjectiva relativa. This term is 
applied to adjectives which govern a genitive, since their mean- 
ing is incomplete without the genitive. An historical study of a 
number of such adjectives and participles. 


414. E. Wolfflin, Lucania. That the name did not exist in 
early Latin (see ALL. XII. 332) is shown also by Cato, Agr. 
135- 1 Suessae et in Lucanis. 
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44. Eb. Nestle, Anaboladium. Another instance of this 
word. 


415-426. A. Zimmermann, Die lateinischen Personennamen 
auf-o -onis. A continuation of the article on pp. 225 ff. 


426. Eb. Nestle, Armona mons. A correction of Thes. Ling. 
Lat. II. 621. 


427-438. Miscellen. J. E. Church, Jr., Sepultura = sepul- 
‘ crum. Examples of this use from inscriptions, and corrections 
of Forcellini-De Vit. The use does not occur before the 
Christian period. 

A. Miodonski, Sileo verbum facere. This expression, found in 
Bell. Hisp. 3. 7, is supported by a parallel in De imitatione 
Christi III. 58. 5, the author of which may have had access to a 
collection of excerpts from Caesar and his successors. 


W. Heraeus, Sprachliches aus Martyrerakten. Notes on the 
language and its importance for our knowledge of colloquial 
Latin. 

P. Mass, Prosodisches zu conubium. Criticism of the view of 
L. Miller and Munro that the u is short whenever it would 
otherwise be necessary to assume synezesis of -ia. The u was 
long in the Augustan Age and probably in the early period, but 
short in post-Augustan Latin. 

K. Mayhoff, Que an Prapositionen angehangt. Notes on this 
usage in Plin. N. H., showing a correspondence with that men- 
tioned on pp. 194 ff. 

Eb. Nestle, Adlas. This word, in Consul. Ital. (Chron. I, p. 
281 barb.), is not a proper name (cf. Thes. Ling. Lat. I. 724). It 
is perhaps an error for altus. 

Eb. Nestle, Actio = drocxevj. In Iudic. 18. 21, but not other- 
wise known. 

E. W. Fay, Lateinisch cena, cersna (Festus) “ Fest”. Would 
derive this word from Ceresna, “ feast of Ceres.” 

E. Wolfflin, Eine adiuratio des Hieronymus. In cod. lat. 
Monac. 12361 a passage precedes the Chronicle of Hieronymus 
in which future copyists are exhorted to take care to be correct. 
A comparison with Hieron. Epist. 71 suggests that this adiuratio 
is the work of Hieronymus himself. 

E. Wolfflin, Enervis und der Redner Calvus. This word is 
found first in Val. Max., and hence was not used by Calvus; cf. 
Tac. Dial. 18. 


E. Wolfflin, Minus=non. This must be the meaning in 
Catull. 62. 58. 


439-452. Review of the Literature for 1903. 
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453-473. C. Collin, Zur Geschichte der Nomina actionis im 
Romanischen. Would derive Romance substantives in -ta, -sa, 
and -ata from Latin nomina actionis in -tus (-sus), instead of 
(with Meyer-Liibke) from the perfect participle with ellipsis of a 
substantive. The change in gender he explains as due to confu- 
sion between the second and the fourth declensions, which led 
to neuter forms, the plurals of which later became feminines 
singular ; cf. folium, la feuille. The participle in -tus in its 
neuter form served as an intermediary. 


474. J. Denk, Der Angelus templi bei Pseudo-Cyprian. The 
source for this angel is either Victorinus Petabionensis or his 
model in the Exegese Origenes. 


475-501. A. Zimmermann, Die lateinische Personennamen 
auf -o -onis. Conclusion. P-Z, with an appendix. 


502-530. E. Lattes, Etruskisch-lateinische oder etruskisier- 
ende Worter und Wortformen der Lateinischen Inschriften. 
IV. Conclusion. 


531-571. T. Sinko, Die Descriptio orbis terrae, eine Handels- 
geographie aus dem 4. Jahrhundert. Text with introduction, 
parallel passages and critical apparatus. 


572. H. Stadler, Zum Corpus glossariorum. Notes on three 


passages. 
572. H.Schuchardt, Cyprianus. Koprianus. Questions the 
correctness of the conclusion of Meltzer ; see p. 406, above. 


573-578. E. Wolfflin, Bemerkungen zu der Descriptio orbis. 
Notes on the language and style. The date of the work is 350 
A. D., since line 479 can refer only to the emperor Magnentius. 
The writer probably came from Egypt. 


579-584. Miscellen. M. Bonnet, Cambus, subcambaster, 
subcalvaster, surosus. In the description of the Apostle Paul in 
the Passio Theclae we should retain cambus, and in the Thes. 
Ling. Lat. the Passio Theclae should be cited in connection with 
this word. Subcambaster, which may be perhaps derived from 
cambus, subcalvaster, and surosus may all find a place in the 
Thes. as probably existing in late Latin. 


J. Grentz, Syri und Chaldaei in der Vulgata des Hieronymus. 
Although H. usually makes no distinction between the Syrians 
and the Chaldaeans, regarding them as one people, he does make 
this distinction in his translation of the Hebrew (Aramaic) text 
of the Old Testament, where he had the assistance of Jewish 
scholars. 

G. Funaioli, Locative bei dem Aalteren Plinius. Corrections of 
his article on pp. 301 ff. in the light of Mayhoff’s new edition of 
Pliny and of new interpretations. 
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S. Pieri, Fattucchiere, -a: Fatuclus. Fatuclus, the name of a 
divinity (see Serv. Aen. 6. 775 and 7. 47) is the origin of fattu- 
chiere, -a, “a magician”. The tt comes from a fancied connec- 
tion with fare, fatto, 

J. Denk, Adiuratio (Pseudo-?) Hieronymi. This adiuratio 
(see p. 437 above) originated with Irenaeus and the translation is 
probably not the work of Hieronymus, but of some monk of the 
middle ages. 

J. Denk, Aduro=vulgares obduro. Aduro occurs in the 
Itala, confirming Grdber’s inference in ALL. I. 223. 


E. Wolfflin, Das Parhomoeon. This term, originally applied 
(see Diom. 447. 3K) to a long alliterative series, is used by 
Donatus of the alliteration of three successive words, as casus 
Cassandra canebat (Aen. 3. 183). This is frequent in Vergil, 
following Ennius, but died out later. Tibullus has an instance 
in I. 10. 43. 


585-598. Review of the Literature for 1902, 1903, 1904. 
599. Necrology. August Otto by M. Schwabhauser. 


Joun C. ROLFE. 


RHEINISCHES MUSEUM FUR PHILOLOGIE, Vol. LXIV (1909). 


Pp. 1-38. Zur Wiederherstellung von Philodems sog. Schrift 
TIEPI SHMEION KAI SHMEIOSEON. R. Philippson. Textual notes 
on the treatise published by Gomperz in 1865. 


Pp. 39-49. Der Chor in den Fréschen des Aristophanes. 
J. M. Stahl. The chorus of Mystae is composed of both men 
and women, and is present throughout the play. Lines 372-377 
should be assigned to the half-chorus of men, lines 378-381 to 
the half-chorus of women. In lines 397-413, “Iaxxe modvripnre, 
x. tr. ., the first strophe is sung by the men, the second by the 
women, the third by the leader of the chorus. At 414, giAaxé- 
Aovbds «jus means “ich schliesse mich gern an, bin gern mit 
dabei”. At 416, xowg means, not “communiter, gemeinsam”’, 
but “ publice, in dffentlicher Versammlung”; and the line is 
spoken, not by the whole chorus, but only by the chorus leader. 
At 445, for 6e¢@ we may read 6eai (Demeter and Persephone). 
The scholiast on Equ. 589 tells us that in a mixed chorus there 
were 13 men and 11 women; and this suggests the simplest 
explanation of line 444, é¢ya civ raivw xédpas Kai yovagiv. 
That is, the leader has stepped forward to address the audience, 
and now returns to his place on the women’s side—beside the 


cupraicrpa Of line 411. 
Pp. 50-56. Randbemerkungen (cp. vol. LXII, p. 86). W. 
Kroll. XIV. The writer examines, and rejects, the ancient story 
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that Virgil’s farm was saved for him by Pollio, Varus and Gallus. 
XV. In Plautus, Men. 120-122, the speaker seems to be adapt- 
ing the words of his marriage contract. Cp. Tebtunis Papyrus, 
104, ra Séovra mavra Kai ipariopoy Sea yuvatki 
yapern mapexérw Mevexpatns 

Pp. 57-97. Die Epistel des Auspicius und die Anfange der 
lateinischen Rhythmik. Wilhelm Brandes. Polemic against 
Wilhelm Meyer. 

Pp. 98-107. Lucians Nigrinus. Th. Litt. In this dialogue 
Lucian has worked over one of his earlier pieces, and added 
something of the tone of the Hermotimus. 


Pp. 108-119. Der Agon zwischen Homer und Hesiod. Adolf 
Busse. A part of the Agon seems to be older than B. C. 431, the 
year of Aristophanes’ Peace. 


Pp. 120-136. Etruskische Inschriften aus Suessula. Gustav 
Herbig. One of them contains the word yuliyna. Cp. xvdrixyn 
(from 

Pp. 137-150. Noch einmal die Makrobier des Lukianos. 
Franz Riihl. Defence of the writer’s article, Rhein. Mus., LXII. 
421 ff., against an irreverent Leipsic dissertation. 


Miszellen.—Pp. 151-153. Karl Meiser. Hat Ammianus Mar- 
cellinus (22, 16, 22) Jesus erwahnt? The question is answered 
in the negative. The passage should read: ex his fontibus, per 
sublimia gradiens sermonum amplitudine, Iovis aemulus, Platon 
visa Aegypto bavit sapientiam gloriosam.—Pp. 153-155. Th. 
Gomperz. Zu Arnobius, Textual notes.—Pp. 156-157. Carl 
Weyman. Nodus virginitatis. Cp. dupa xopeias, or mapOevias.— 
Pp. 157-160. A. Brinkmann. Kosmas und Damian. Textual 
notes to L. Deubner’s edition, 1907. 

Pp. 161-184. Spicilegium Dioneum (ad Cassium Dionem ed. 
V. Ph. Boissevain). H. van Herwerden. 

Pp. 185-201. Ionier und Eleaten. Otto Gilbert. A com- 
parison of the two schools of philosophy. 

Pp. 202-223. Vitruvstudien. Carl Watzinger. A com- 
parison of Vitruvius’ theory of architecture with the Stoic theory 
of rhetoric, and a suggestion that Poseidonios is largely respon- 
sible for it all. 

Pp. 224-234. Die Caesariiberlieferung. Alfred Klotz. The 
a MSS are derived from a copy of 8, but contain variants 
borrowed from the ‘codex Celsi et Lupicini’. 

Pp. 235-243. Die Hellenika von Oxyrhynchos und Xeno- 
phon und Diodor. A.v. Mess. A study of the two expeditions 
of Agesilaos in 395. 

Pp. 244-283. Die Ueberlieferung der Schriften des Sextus 
Empiricus. Hermann Mutschmann. An account of the MSS 
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and their relation to each other, and of the history of the text in 
Western Europe. 


Pp. 284-309. Aus Rhetoren-Handschriften. IX. Griechische 
Briefsteller. Hugo Rabe. A study of ancient and mediaeval 
letter-writers. 


Pp. 310-317. Der Alteste Briefsteller. A. Brinkmann. The 
oldest Greek letter-writer, Timo: émorodixoi, which goes under the 
name of Demetrios of Phaleron, seems to have come from 
Egypt. It may be referred to a time between the second 
century B. C. and the middle of the first century A. D., and 
probably to the earlier part of this period. 


Miszellen.—Pp. 318-320. Rudolf Asmus. Zur Textkritik 
von Julian. or. V.—Pp. 320-322. H. van Herwerden. Ad Li- 
banii Orationes, vol. [V ed. Foerster. Textual notes.—Pp. 322- 
325. Giovanni Mercati. A proposito di un’ oscura sotto- 
scrizione (cod. Ambros. Q. 114 sup.). The “circiter M. C. 
XLV ” is not the date of a MS, but the number of corrections it 
supplied.—Pp. 325-327. Alfred Klotz. Das Ordnungsprinzip 
in Vergils Bucolica. The principle is, that dramatic poems 
alternate with narrative.—P. 327. Carl Weyman. Zum Carmen 
de figuris.—Pp. 328-329. C. Weyman. Zu Ambrosius (De 
Elia, 6, 18). Read “zzempits silvestribus (h)oleribus”.—Pp. 
329-330. C. Weyman. With vexare, Verg. Ecl. vi. 76, com- 
pare the words of an African inscription, “‘caede traditorum 
vexata”.—P. 330. Joh. Cholodniak. Zu Petronius. (1). In 
Sat. 30 (p. 21, 5 Biich.*) perhaps we should read “ quorum imam 
partem”. (2). In Sat. 46 (p. 31, 7B) adispare pallavit may 
represent a verb *disparpallavit; cp. Ital. sparpagliare and Fr. 
éparpiller.—Pp. 331-333. J. M. Stahl. “Eoouar—ero. These 
are really present forms.—Pp. 333-335. S. Eitrem. Hermes 
(= 335-336. E. Ziebarth. Zum 
“‘Gasthaus der R6mer und Richter” in Sparta. 


Pp. 337-392. De itinerario Aetheriae abbatissae perperam 
nomini s. Silviae addicto. Carl. Meister. Aetheria probably 
lived in the lower valley of the Rhone, in the sixth century. A 
study of her language. 


Pp. 393-411. Zur Monobiblos und zum Codex N des Properz. 
Th. Birt. The ‘Monobiblos’ was not the first book of Pro- 
pertius’ poems, any more than the ‘ Liber spectaculorum’ was 
the first book of Martial’s Epigrams. His first book was prob- 
ably made up of the poems which are now numbered as I-XI of 
the second book. A detailed study of Codex N. 


Pp. 412-432. Der Kampfum die Perikeiromene. S.Sudhaus. 
An attempt at the reconstruction of the play. 
Pp. 433-448. Das Lied von Marisa. W.Crdénert. Text and 


interpretation of an inscription in Ionic verse lately found at 
Marisa (about half way between Jerusalem and Gaza). 
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Pp. 449-468. Romische Sondergétter. W. F. Otto. Ex- 
plains some of the names as ‘ nomina gentilicia.’ 


Miszellen.—Pp. 469-470. Th. Birt. Zu Cicero ad Atticum 
IV 5,5. Read “ bibliothecam mihi tui pinxerunt cum structione 
et sittybis”.—Pp. 470-473. G. Némethy. Coniecturae in Ti- 
bullum. InI7,1 read Hoc... die (for Hunc...diem); in 17,4, 
Scaliger’s Atur (for Atax); in I 7, 53, hodie: reddam tibi (for 
hodierne: tibi dem); in III 1, 11, minium for tenuis. I 8, 36 
becomes, dum fufum, et teneros conserere usque sinus. I 10, 37 
is re-written, illic exustisgue genis tostogue capillo (apparently 
because Propertius has exustae genae, and Ovid tostos crines). 
—Pp. 473-474. Alfred Klotz. Der Titel von Statius’ Silvae. 
‘ Silvae’ probably means ‘sketches’.—Pp. 474-475. A. Klotz. 
Zu Dionysius Periegetes.—Pp. 475-476. S. Sudhaus. Philo- 
demeum.—Pp. 476-478. Hermann Schone. Zu den Arat- 
scholien.—P. 478. H. Mutschmann. Die Ueberlieferung der 
Schriften des Sextus Empiricus (addenda to the article, pp. 
244 ff.).—Pp. 479-480. A. Brinkmann. Liickenbiisser. In 
Photios’ extract from Konon’s Aumyjoeas, he says that Tereus cut 
out Philomela’s tongue, dedias rév ex Aéyov OpiapBov. Cp. the gloss 
in his Lexicon, @psapBevoas = 


Pp. 481-538. Pausanias der Perieget. E. Petersen. A long 
reply to Carl Robert’s ‘ Pausanias als Schriftsteller’, with a 
discussion of many passages in detail. Pausanias’ main purpose 
was to write a genuine guide-book, not merely to make an 
interesting collection of Adyou. 


Pp. 539-590. Aus Rhetoren-Handschriften (continued from 
p. 309). Hugo Rabe. X. Einleitungen. XI. Der Dreimanner- 
Kommentar W IV. XII. Die Hermogenes-Handschrift der 
Bulgarischen Literarischen Gesellschaft in Sofia. 


Pp. 591-600. Ein Beitrag zur Textgeschichte Herodots. 
Wolf Aly. The archetype of the AB class is assigned to the 
first century A. D., that of RVS to the second century. 


Pp. 601-632. Tibulls erste Elegie. Ein Beitrag zum Ver- 
standniss der Tibullischen Kunst. Felix Jacoby. 1. Die Kom- 
position von I 1. 2. Der Schluss von I 1 (Tibull und die 
Diatribe). 

Miszellen.—Pp. 633-635. W. Crénert. Ein Epigramm des 
Nikarchos (A. P. V 40).—Pp. 635-636. R.Kunze. Zu Plutarch, 
de facie in orbe lunae. A proposal to write (932 C), Hocedanos 
Sptodpevos ovrw rdde mabos ‘ Exrewpis Hriov aivodos 
Thy avrov rod dorpov mdOos, dda ris Sews elvat 
bpbas Aéyer>. éxeivors yap pdvas x. tr. A.—P.637. W.Aly. Herodots 
Vorlesung in Athen.—Pp. 637-640. A. Brinkmann. Liicken- 
biisser. On an allusion to Herodotus in Konstantinos Manasses. 


WILFRED P., MUSTARD. 
Jouns Horxins University. 
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The critics from Aristarchos down have had much to say about 
the ineptness of Andromache’s lament in the ‘Exropos dvaipeois. 
‘The tone’, we are told, ‘is Hesiodic rather than Homeric’. 
Why not ‘Hesiodean’? I detest ‘Hesiodic’. And what if it is 
Hesiodean? Condemnation like this always stirs my sympa- 
thies. yeirea pév édinv’, édinvey has been a prime 
favorite of mine ever since I learned to know that life is a series 
of sips—one unsatisfactory sip after another; and jyap 3’ éppavixdy 
mavagyitxa maida ridnow Comes home with especial force to the 
dis rais. Old age has its ravady\txia also, and some months ago as 
I was sitting apart in an academic company and musing on 
my ravapn\kxia, A Man, much my senior, with the courtesy that 
belonged to a bygone day, came up to me and condoled with me 
not on the decline of life but on the decline of Greek studies, a 
matter which I take less to heart than might be expected, 
whether from robustness of faith or the selfish Hezekiah spirit, I 
am not prepared to say. ‘The ancient classics seem to be 
doomed’ said this dean of American authors. ‘Fortunately the 
French are left’, and these comforting words come back to me, 
as I take up Dr. RoserTs’s long-expected (A. J. P. XXIV 
102) Denis of Halicarnasse (Macmillan), a Frenchified form of 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus, which falls in with the consolatory 
remarks of my ancient friend. Denys d’Halicarnasse has had a 
hard time of late, as I have set forth elsewhere (A. J. P. XXV 
356). Of course, schoolmasters are fair game and in certain 
moods I sympathize with the world in its attitude towards these 
cutstres fieffés But I am after all a member of the guild and 
some years ago, in fact thirty years ago, I was almost moved to 
anger when one of my younger associates opened his batteries 
on — and vilipended the famous first chapter of the 
Tenth Book. With a fuller experience of life and a closer 
acquaintance with Quintilian, the young critic, now as dead as 
Quintilian himself, would have been less severe in his judgment, 
for Quintilian was a schoolmaster who had learned from life as 
well as from literature, and who that has once read can ever 
forget the touching words in which he records the death of the 


1Des cuistres qui prétendirent donner des régles pour écrire... Je tiens 
pour un malheur public qu’il y ait des grammaires francaises. Etudier 
comme une langue morte la langue vivante, quel contresens. Notre langue, 
c'est notre mére et notre nourrice, il faut boire 4 méme. Les grammairiens 
sont des biberons.—ANATOLE FRANCE. 
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son for whom his Institutions were written (Lib. VI, Prooem.)? 
‘Optimum fuit,’ he cries, ‘quidquid hoc est in me infelicium 
litterarum super immaturum funus consumpturis viscera mea 
flammis iniicere neque hanc impiam vivacitatem novis insuper 
curis fatigare’. Yes, Quintilian was something more than a 
grammarian. He was a man of letters as well: and as one who 
once tried to be both, I took especial] pleasure in illustrating one 
of my text-books by sentences drawn from what Stuart Mill has 
justly. called ‘a repertory of the best thoughts on all subjects 
connected with education’. But Quintilian’s stare is a dead stare 
and his gaspa last gasp. Greek is doomed and Latin is doomed, 
said my ancient friend. But French abides. And if French 
abides, there is no danger that the laws of literary art which 
Dionysios and Quintilian championed will perish from off the 
face of the earth. Your genuine Anglo-Saxon cares little for 
these things. It is the Kelt in Dr. RoBERTS that responds to 
the call of the blood. It is perhaps the Keltic vein in the 
American that makes us more sympathetic than is the average 
Englishman with the line of studies that Dr. ROBERTS has been 
pursuing so long and with such success. At all events, it is to 
Americans that Mr. Saintsbury made his appeal some years ago 
when he sought a publisher on this side of the water for some of 
his stylistic studies. To this Keltic passion for language as an 
art, there is a long line of witnesses from Cato down, and to quote 
one of the later authorities, ‘Pour tous ceux qui ont un style’, 
says Bourget, ‘les mots existent d’une existence de créatures. 
Ils vivent, ils palpitent, ils sont nobles, ils sont roturiers. I] en 
est de sublimes, il en est d’infames. Ils ont une physionomie, 
une physiologie, une psychologie’. In his Dix-Neuviéme Siécle, 
where he discusses Rhythm in Victor Hugo, the celebrated 
critic, Faguet, deals with vowels and diphthongs very much as 
Dionysios does and discourses of ‘la valeur du mot pris en soi 
comme son’, ‘Tel mot est sourd et triste, tel autre chantant et 
gai’. And another writer whose aid I invoked not long ago in 
my defence of the ‘concrete style’, Remy de Gourmont (A. J. P. 
X XIX 239) has written a volume on the question of the mute e. 
No wonder then that Professor ROBERTS has drawn so largely 
on French literature and French literary criticism for his illus- 
trations. In this whole domain Greek tradition and French 
artistic susceptibility go hand in hand and in the period of 
French domination Denys d’Halicarnasse was not considered a 
magistellus by Pope as he is by Usener and Bruns. And what 
does not Pope owe to these subtle studies of style, which so 
many affect to despise? ‘It is like old Whitman says. What is 
it he says?’ asks Ponderevo in Tono-Bungay. ‘Fine old chap, 
Whitman! Fine old chap! Queer, you can’t quote him’. Un- 
quotableness is death and Pope still lives. The /umina orationis 
are stars in the firmament of letters, not the luminous haze of a 
literary comet. 
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To come back to Dionysios, it is sheer arrogance to assume 
that nothing is to be learned from the Graecudz (A. J. P. XXII 
227). Granted that men like Lucian had to learn Greek as a 
foreign language, still they learned Greek under conditions that 
we must envy and they were the heirs of precious traditions 
that are not to be lightly cast aside in favor of an impressionistic 
aesthetic (Essays and Studies, p. 302). What if the best of 
Dionysios goes back to Theophrastos? That only enhances his 
value. For the stylistic study of the orators, Dionysios is 
simply indispensable and his criticisms of Thukydides and Plato 
are interesting problems of taste. Barring his lack of sympathy, 
which, to be sure, means everything, he is nearer right in his 
judgment of Thukydides than some modern Thukydidean 
scholars who have failed to appreciate the consciousness of his 
art and its subtlety. The architecture of Greek style has not 
many Penroses. As acritic of Plato Dionysios’ disqualification is 
largely due to his lack of a sense of humour. But unfortunately, 
Plato’s humour is divine and being divine, it hides itself. Who 
can say that he knows all the secrets of Plato’s tabernacle? 
(A. J. P. XXVI 361, XXX 3). True, Wilamowitz calls Dio- 
nysios ‘ein beschrankter Rhetor’ and I will not undertake to 
defend the applied rhetoric of the ’Apyaodoyia, but the same 
mordant critic says, ‘ Kultur der Gegenwart’, S. 148 (A. J. P. 
XXVII 357) ‘Es ist ein hohes Lob, dass er im Grunde dieselbe 
stilistische Uberzeugung vertritt wie Cicero, und wir sind ihm 
fiir die Erhaltung von ungemein viel Wichtigem zu Dank 
verpflichtet ; seine Schriften iiber die attischen Redner und iiber 
die Wortfiigung sind auch eine nicht nur belehrende, sondern 
gefallige Lektiire’. The broader sympathies of the author of 
the epi dyous have won for him more admirers than Dionysios 
can claim and yet there are stretches in Dionysios that have all 
the charm of the best critical appreciation; especially where, not 
content with minute analysis, he passes over to what has been 
happily called ‘plastic criticism’ and now in metaphor, now in 
simile, reproduces the feeling of the style he has laboriously 
analyzed. The process is akin to that of the Platonic myth. 


All this could be substantiated for those who do not know 
Dionysios by extracts from Professor ROBERTs’s excellent trans- 
lation on which he has bestowed infinite pains and to which he 
has brought the resources of an ample vocabulary, the sure 
guidance of native touch and long familiarity with this sphere of 


1*T would rather consider this great historian a perverse genius, as Dio- 
nysios has done, than look upon him as a Laokoon struggling with the twin 
serpents of diction and syntax, which had not yet been trained to the docility 
of Aesculapian snakes’, A.J. P.XXIVro2. Cf. A.J. P. XIV 397. 
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thought and expression. The translation of Dionysios is no 
light task. It is a task which Jebb found worthy of his rare 
powers in that line as may be seen in the specimens he has given 
usin his Attic Orators; and whoso doubts the difficulty, let him 
try his hand, as I have tried mine from time to time, on the De 
Compositione and compare his results with what we owe to Dr. 
Roserts. The terminology of the antique rhetoricians presents 
the student with a formidable array of problems, as may be 
gathered from the valuable glossary that Dr. ROBERTS has 
appended to his translation. To just one term, mepiBody, not 
included in Dr. Roperts’s list, I actually found it necessary to 
devote several pages of my paper on the Stylistic Effect of the 
Greek Participle (A. J. P. ix 143); and for many of these terms 
the English language offers no exact equivalent, so that one is 
tempted either to retain the Greek words as a recent editor of 
Plato’s Symposium has done in the case of gpws and épaorjs or 
else to follow the example of the late Reverend Dr. Rutherford, 
and instead of translating Syos by ‘sublimity’ or ‘ elevation’ 
simply write ‘hypsos’ (A. J. P. XIX 347). That would indeed 
be the safest course with dxu7 and Aapmpérns and spipirns and many 
others. Even so familiar a word as peyadompéreca in its common 
English rendering does not match with our conception of 
Herodotos. 


The subject is alluring, the book is alluring ; and if there were 
space, I should gladly summarize Professor RoBERTS’s work. 
But in the wide domain covered by Dionysios I might be 
tempted to run to the same excess of riot as I did with Stahl. 
The main theme itself, the theme of the order of words, is 
endless. Professor ROBERTS, it seems, is an adherent of what 
I have irreverently called the doctrine of the diminuendo toot 
(A. J. P. XXIV _ 103), or, to put it more aesthetically, the 
doctrine of the dying fall. ‘In Greek as contrasted with English, 
the emphasis tends to fall on the earlier rather than on the later 
words’. However, Professor RoBERTs hastens to add: ‘ But an 
emphatic word may be found at the end as well as the beginning 
and may sometimes be placed neither at the end nor at the 
beginning’, so that the simple rule ‘ First come, first served ’ does 
not work so smoothly after all. The whole thing is too subjec- 
tive. Professor ROBERTS himself remarks that the gugacts of the 
Greek rhetoricians does not answer to our ‘emphasis’ or ‘ stress’ 
and in the absence of technical tradition it is well to be cautious. 
In highly inflected languages, there is so much freedom of choice 
in arrangement that theorists have every opportunity to play hide- 
and-seek. So Dionysios pooh-poohs any normal order of the 

arts of speech as parts of speech, very much to the disgust of 
rofessor ROBERTS, who is surprised at his author’s recalci- 
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trancy against the conventions of language. But few teachers 
are absolutely sincere when they have a thesis to prove. It is 
necessary to exaggerate in order to produce an impression, and 
Dionysios is bent on magnifying the office of the musical element 
in language, as Iam bent on magnifying the syntactical side of 
linguistic study. There is a normal order and any departure 
from it gives the fillip to style that we call emphasis. The dying 
fall will not answer for Pindar (1. E. cxiv) nor the diminuendo 
toot for Demosthenes with his coup de savate, his coup de fouet. 
Much remains to be done in this whole line. Can anyone sup- 
pose, for instance, that Dionysios was in dead earnest when he 
says that the words that describe the meeting of Telemachos 
and Odysseus are ciredéorara xai ramewérara? And I have else- 
where saved him from himself by his own doyos aic6nors (A. J. P. 
XXV 357). Just now we are all too busy with the clausula to 
think of anything else but I hope that the time will come when 
some one will take up in earnest what I have called now the 
carrying power, now the tensile strength of the cases (A. J. P. 
XXIII 25). The image called up by the accusative holds 
through a long sentence. The genitive will not wait for its 
regimen. It sets up for itself as a bachelor-maid (A. J. P. 
XXVII 358) and the examples of long suspense that Professor 
ROBERTS has given us, where moAi»v waits an age for ypdévoy and 
where the genitive is supposed to stand on one foot until its 
affinity enters, are not parallel. 


The tower of Kronos (Pind. O. 2, 77) always reminds me of 
the dark tower to which Childe Roland came and the eschatology 
of Pindar is difficult enough without any complications of negli- 
gences and ignorances. In my note on v. 75 I said: ‘rpis 
éxarépo& would naturally mean six times. éorpis may mean three 
times in all. The soul descends to Hades, then returns to earth, 
then descends again for a final probation’. This is Mezger’s 
view. and I simply attempted to give some justification for it. 
The whole thing turns on the difference between rpis and éorpis. 
In his Myths of Plato, p. 68, Mr. STEWART may be right in 
declining to accept the interpretation but he ought not to have 
misquoted my note, and effaced the difference by the misquota- 
tion. In view of this carelessness I am less surprised that Mr. 
STEWART should have espoused Grote’s view of the myth of 
Protagoras. Surely Sokrates’ mock admiration ought to have 
warned him off. It is the same game that is played in the 
Phaedrus and in the Symposium and if one is not prepared to 
admire unreservedly the speech of Lysias and the speech of 
Agathon, it may be as well to be on one’s guard when studying 
what may be after all an elaborate persiflage. But to come back 
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to Pindar’s eschatology. In his ANTI MIA (A. J. P. XXXI 115) 
Mr. WALKER says (p. 9): ‘In view of the version presented in 
perhaps the most deservedly admired of modern English trans- 
lations of Pindar, it may be desirable to call attention to the fact 
that xeévay and xewdy are different words. One can hardly believe 
one’s eyes but Mr. Myers has actually translated (v. 65) xewav mapa 
diaray ‘in this new world’, so that it is only charitable to 
suppose that, struck by Pindar’s solitary use of mapdé in the 
sense demanded by the usual rendering, he ventured upon the 
simple emendation xeivavy. But charity has its limits and in Mr. 
Worsley’s romantic translation of the Odyssey one notes sadly 
that he confounds ¢iAdrivoy and ¢Adwov and gives Telemachos’ 
borrowed ship a jury-mast of olive wood (8 324). 


Rev. Dr. SAMUEL MacauLey Jackson’s Jerusalem the Golden 
(Chicago University Press) gives an account of the author’s 
bibliographical pilgrimage in search of MSS and editions of 
Bernard of Cluny’s De Contemptu Mundi, the source of Neale’s 
famous hymn. ‘Is any merry? Let him sing psalms’, says 
St. James. ‘Does any sing psalms’? says Dr. JACKSON, ‘ Let 
him be merry’, and, mindful of the secular proverb that a merry 
heart goes all the day, he has enlivened the journey for himself 
and others by nods and becks and wreathed smiles, by tweaking 
the reverend noses of archbishops and by convincing his fellow- 
doctors in divinity of sins of omission and commission without 
number. The personal narrative of his explorations not only gains 
verisimilitude by the exact dates of his encounters with the docu- 
ments but commands our sympathy by his flings at Saints with 
a capital S and his renunciation of the hope, if not the desire, of 
being an angel. It is almost too lively a book for Sunday 
reading and one does not see why his collaborator, Mr. HENRY 
PREBLE should have balked here and there at Bernard’s out- 
spokennesses. The descriptions of the MSS and editions are 
very minute and minuteness naturally produces the effect of accu- 
racy but one cannot always suppress a question-mark. So p. 38 
we read of the ‘ Device of a naked woman crowned, carrying a 
book, driven by a bundle of broom corn in a hand coming out of 
a cloud: the initials TC (Thomas Creede) are between her legs 
and the legend is ‘Vir esset vulnere veritas’. I am frankly 
incredulous as to both description and legend. Broom-corn, 
which was introduced into America from India by Franklin, can 
hardly have been known to the English artist of 1602 and ‘ Vir- 
escit vulnere virtus’ is a tag that has come down to us through 
Gellius from Furius. Dr. JACKSON’s vision must have been 
impaired by looking too steadily at TC between the legs of the 
supposed Horatian Wuda veritas. However, in a serious matter 
like this I must not fall into the Jacksonian vein. 
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Among the oases that helped me to bear my two years’ 
wandering through what seemed to me the Sahara of Justin I 
recall with pleasure the time I spent on Tatian, who interested 
me so much that I actually contemplated the study of the various 
Syrian writers of Greek with a view to determining the influence, 
if any, of the Syrian blood on Hellenistic style. Lucian and 
Tatian were fascinating problems. Theophilus I must confess I 
found rather indigestible. Since those far-off days Tatian has 
fallen into the hands of a master and no doubt it is the interest 
roused by Schwartz and others that has prompted a young 
scholar to prepare a special treatise De Tatiani Apologetae 
Dicendi Genere as a specimen eruditionis for a Marburg degree. 
Dr. HEILER seems to have made diligent use of his German 
authorities. With Cis-Atlantic work he is utterly unacquainted 
except so far as it has percolated the dense layer of German 
self-sufficiency. 


Preliminary announcement is made of an annotated edition of 
Strabo’s Geography by American scholars. The plan contem- 
plates an Introduction on the Life, Travels, and Sources of 
Strabo, a Translation of the Geography, and extended notes, 
much after the manner of Frazer’s Pausanias. The plan of the 
edition is due to Dr. CHARLES H. WELLER, Dr. Davip M. 
ROBINSON, and Dr. ALBERT T. OLMSTEAD. Dr. WELLER is 
general editor, Dr. RoBINnson will make the translation. The 
editorial staff so far as arranged is as follows: for Spain, PAUL 
Baur, of Yale University ; for Egypt, JAMES H. BREASTED, of 
the University of Chicago; for France, WALTER DENNISON, of 
the University of Michigan ; for Thessaly, ROLAND G. KENT, of 
the University of Pennsylvania; for Assyria, Armenia, and Syria, 
A. T. OLMsTEAD, of the University of Missouri; for Western 
Asia Minor, Davin M. Rosinson, of Johns Hopkins University ; 
for Scythia, NATHANIEL SCHMIDT, of Cornell University ; for 
India and Persia, HERBERT C. TOLMAN, of Vanderbilt ee 
for Greece, Charles H. WELLER, of the University of Iowa ; for 
Italy and Sicily, Harry L. WILSon, of Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity ; for the introductory books, JEss—E E. WRENCH, of Syracuse 


University. 


The present generation born to the convenience and expedi- 
tiousness of the card-system can hardly appreciate the value of it 
especially in the preparation of indexes. But it has its dangers 
and so I note that one of my longer articles Helbing, Preposi- 
tions in Herodotos (A. J. P. XXV 104) has slipped out of the 
List of Contributors (A.J. P. XXX 496), thanks, doubtless, to 
the neighborhood of Helbig. But I am not the only unfortu- 
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nate. In a recent school-edition of ME&RIMEE’s Carmen and 
Other Stories in which such recondite idioms as ‘d’ailleurs’ are 
duly explained, there is no note on ‘le chateau de Thunder- 
ten-tronkh était le plus beau de la Westphalie’. Are we to sup- 
pose that the school-boy who needs to be told what ‘d’ailleurs’ 
means is already familiar with Voltaire’s Candide? 


Every now and then Brief Mention adds a paragraph to Dr. 
Bombaugh’s Book of Blunders, but I should dread to put forth 
a treatise with such a title as Professor PosTGATE’s Flaws in 
Classical Research (Proceedings of the British Academy, Vol. 
III). The superscription would remind me too sadly of my own 
mistakes. True, many scholars follow Maria’s programme: 
‘Cast thy humble slough. Be opposite with a kinsman’. But 
unfortunately there is always some one to remember the humble 
slough, and there is always some Sir Toby Belch to hiccup forth a 
remonstrance. I remember how in years gone by one great apostle 
of Hellenism made eiréyunv the middle of efrov, and how one of the 
most savage critics of my day, a veritable canis grammaticus, 
whose memory comes back to me in the Patou of Rostand’s 
Chantecler, exposed himself time and again to countersnarls. 
The little notes that I make in Brief Mention are penned in no 
Malvoliose spirit. I never forgive myself for the slightest slip 
of the pen, the slightest oversight of the eye, and yet I do derive 
a certain comfort from the reflection that I am only one of many 
miserable sinners, and my self-reproach for the inveterate mistakes 
of my text-books is easier to bear when I recall the persistence 
of blunders that eluded the vigilance of proofreaders for decen- 
nium after decennium like the notorious zypo of Aristophanes, 
Ranae 111, which was introduced by Brunck in 1783 and retained 
until the present generation by most of the leading editors. 


E. W. F.: Since the publication of his Mauatl or Mexican in 
Aryan Phonology (see A. J. P. XXIX 484), Mr. T. S. DENISON 
has continued his studies in Primitive Aryans of Mexico, \ater 
supplemented by A Mexican-Aryan ey ged Vocabulary. 
The ethnographic and geographical difficulties in the way of the 
thesis that Mexican is an Indo-European tongue present an 
obstacle to its acceptance so great that the author must continue 
to expect an attitude of reserve from the Indo-Europeanists, and 
the counter evidence consists of Mexican word lists showing a 
prima facie correspondence in their root part with words of the 
Indo-European stock. In his second work (p. 38 sq.) a slight 
attempt has been made to point out morphological correspond- 
ences also. In the third volume, after an apologetic introduction, 
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the author presents a fuller word-list than heretofore, without 
substantially strengthening his argument. There zs enough root 
correspondence to justify a serious examination of the question 
whether Mexican is related to the Indo-European group, but the 
Verdict is to be rendered by Indo-Europeanists, whose canons of 
exactness Mr. DENISON offends at every step, as for example in 
the lemma Zeé/a (nitla’ < = with rem-regimen>), to bore, split ; 
(nite? <=with hominem-regimen>) charge an enemy, rush upon; 
Skr. pat, to split ; pat, to fly, fall upon, etc. It can but seem to 
any reader that the author identifies Skr. Jaf with pat. So for 
petlatl,‘a mat’, the cognates entered up are “ Skr. Zid, to 
tread on-+tr; cf. Skr. Jattra, a wing, etc.”,—where there is 
nothing to compare but the initial 4. Again, Mex. of/z, ‘road’ is 
compared with Skr. wd, ‘forth’, Gr. 68s, ‘ road’, Slav. u#, ‘via’, 
as if 63és had anything to do with wd. As a propagandist, the 


‘author would succeed better by limiting himself to his rea, 


objective, whereas under the lemma ach¢/i Sanskrit, Greek 
Assyrian, Cree and Turkish forms are cited. It were plain’ 
prudence to seek to establish the relations of Mexican to one 
language family before launching into a Semitic-Turanian-Aryan- 
Universal hypothesis. 


H. L. W.: The late lamented August Mau once told me that 
in his opinion it was impossible in studying ancient buildings to 
derive reliable chronological data from an examination of bricks 
and mortar. At least he had tried it with the comparatively few 
brick structures in Pompeii and had given it up in despair. But 
the problem which the great Pompeian archaeologist in common 
with most other scholars regarded as hopeless is being brought 
measurably nearer its final solution by the painstaking and long 
continued investigations of an American scholar, Dr. ESTHER 
BoisE VAN DeEMAN. The first installment of her work in this 
connection comes in the form of a finely made volume recently 
issued (1909) by the Carnegie Institution of Washington with 
the title “The Atrium Vestae.” The excavations of 1900-03 
and the removal of S. Maria Liberatrice made a new treatment 
of the House of the Vestals an absolute necessity, for the 
increase of material since the publications of Lanciani, Jordan 
and Auer was considerable and the whole building, including 
some of the lower strata, was now for the first time laid bare. 
To the study of the Atrium in all its parts and especially to the 
difficult task of reconstructing its architectural history Dr. VAN 
DEMAN brought a practically new method. This method involves 
the determination of the characteristic features of construction 
and material in different periods by careful study of extant 
structures whose dates are definitely fixed. By the application 
to the Atrium of facts thus deduced, as well as by detailed 
examination of the ruins themselves from the point of view of 
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comparative level, and of unity in plan and in structure, it is 
possible to distinguish five separate stages in the history of the 
building during the empire. These stages are assigned to the 
periods of Nero, the Flavians, Hadrian, the Antonines, and 
Septimius Severus. The evidence of literature and coinage is 
carefully gleaned and at each step is shown to be in perfect 
harmony with the conclusions drawn from the study of bricks, 
mortar and methods of construction. The book is finely illus- 
trated by a series of twenty pictures made from the author’s own 
photographs and is furnished with a set of six colored plans 
which are worthy of a trained architect. Taken as a whole, it is 
a notable performance, thoroughly creditable to American 
scholarship, and when the new method is sufficiently well 
developed to admit of general application, more rapid progress 
in our knowledge of ancient Roman monuments will be assured. 
It is earnestly to be hoped that Dr. VAN DEMAN may find time 
to complete her investigation of Roman building materials and 
methods of construction, and that she may then submit the 
results to the unbiased judgment of her colleagues who will 
welcome such light as she may throw upon vexed questions of 
chronology in connection with the buildings of the early empire. 


The ink was scarcely dry on a Brief Mention of Professor 
Morris Hicky MorGan’s Addresses and Essays (American 
Book Company) in which he had gathered into a sheaf the 
various gleanings of his philological work for the last seventeen 
years, when I was astounded by the sad news that he had passed 
beyond the reach of the praise, the hinted praise of my irrespon- 
sible comment. In the loss of MorGAN Harvard has lost not 
only one of her chief forces in the classical field but she has lost 
perhaps the most typical representative of the Harvard spirit in 
philology, a spirit which is incorporated in the volume which by 
some strange prescience he had given to the world just before his 
untimely end. It rarely happens that the fruition of a scholar’s 
work coincides so closely with his departure. The second 
edition of his valuable Bibliography of Persius followed hard on 
the news of his death (March 16) and his translation of Vitruvius 
was completed almost to the last chapter before he laid down his 
pen forever, so that the most characteristic work that was given 
him to do has not been lost. And highly characteristic of the 
man was the book which I was about to notice when I was 
checked by the tidings of his death. In the two addresses, one 
on the Student of the Classics, the other on the 7eaching of the 
Classics, the literary finish, the sense of reserved force, this 
toying with a subject that the speaker has well in hand, this 
gentle irony of one who feels his mastery prepare us for the 
elaborate mystification of the paper on Persius in which MORGAN 
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has undertaken to prove that the Stoic prig of Volaterrae was a 
sad dog. For the subtleties of this jeu d’esprit MORGAN had an 
unequalled equipment. Persius was, if not his favorite author, 
his special author. His private collection of editions and illus- 
trative literature was unrivalled. It was to MORGAN that the 
student of Persius turned for illumination as to the ultimate 
source of many of the traditional notes. It was to MORGAN that 
every one looked for the definitive edition. And yet those who 
knew him did not wonder that he should have put aside his 
beloved Persicos apparatus asif he hatedthem. Inthe article on 
SKHNAQ, 2KHNEQ, SKHNOO (A. J. P. XIII 71-84) he has given a 
striking object-lesson of the difficulties that beset the lexicog- 
rapher and the peculiar perplexities of those who undertake to 
penetrate the secrets of Greek verb-formation. The paper on 
Lystas recalls his excellent edition of that orator, whom to 
know aright is to know the intimate charm of Attic prose. The 
valuable essay on the Language of Vitruvius is a sad reminder 
of the decree that forbade his personal superintendence of the 
publication of the 7ranslation of Vitruvius, his magnum ,a 
more difficult task than his rendering of Xenophon on Horse- 
manship, the admirable adequacy of which received the highest 
praise from Mr. Dakyns, himself a most successful trans- 
lator. It is gratifying to know that the work is substantially 
finished and that the fruit of his labors will be garnered. 
But I cannot undertake to catalogue, much less to characterize, 
the rich contents of this volume, which will command the 
respectful attention of scholars everywhere. The pupil, the 
adjutant, the close friend of the great Latinist Lane, MoRGAN 
did a great service to Latin letters and brought great honor 
to American scholarship by his edition of a grammar which 
despite the inevitable changes of scientific method and the inevi- 
table accretions of scholarly research will abide not only as a 
repertory of important facts and a repository of acute observa- 
tions but as a monument of literary art and sympathetic inter- 
pretation (A. J. P. XVIII 372; XIX 344). A helper to Lane, 
he was also a helper to Goodwin and White in their edition of 
Xenophon’s Anabasis and when the Bibliography of Morgan is 
published, it will reveal a surprising amount of literary achieve- 
ment, especially when one considers that all this work was accom- 
plished amid a pressure of professorial and administrative duties, 
which would have absolved an ordinary man from the obligation 
to do more than answer the imperative call of the day. A life 
like that may well be the envy of many older men, as it was the 
choice of the fashioners of the race according to Plato: rot mAeiovos 
Biov, pavdorépov 8¢, rév éAdrrova dueivova mavras aiperéov. 
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—— The Gallic war. Books I-VII; ed. by Archibald L. Hodges. Text 
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Hecker (E. A.) The teaching of Latin in secondary schools. Boston, 
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for writers of Iambic verse. New York, Macmillan, 1910. 10+398 pp. 
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University Press, 1910. 312 pp. 12°, cl., $1. 
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Seneca. Quaestiones naturales of Seneca; tr. by J. Clarke; together 
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